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CHAPTER  I 


BIOLOaiCAL,   SOCIOLOGICAL  AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  BACKGROUUD 

Hurt  ICoffka,  in  his  book,  "The  Growth  of  the  ivlind",  de- 
fines the  problem  of  psychology  as,   "the  Problem  of 

Psychology 

scientific  study  of  the  behavior  of  living 

creatures  in  contact  witr.  the  outer  world,  "'in  his  use  of  the 
term,  "outer  -yvorld"  ae  does  not  discredit  introspective  data, 
which  he  considers  as  "descriptive  concepts"  or  experiential 
observation" . 

'xhere  are  at  present  two  outstanding  and  conflicting 
schools  of  psychology.  The  behaviorist  is  concerned  only 
with  facts  which  anyone  can  determine.     The  importance  of 

these  real  facts  or  functional  concepts  cannot  be  denied.  To 

■  •  % 

do  so  would  eventuate  in  ignoring  scientific  methods  and  prin 
ciples.       owever,  it  must  be  granted  that  there  are  certain 
facts  whica  only  txie  experiencer  can  determine.     These  facts 
are  called  experiences,  desc-iptive  concepts  or  consciousness 
Functional  concepts  are  quantitative  and  cai^  tfierefore  be 
measured  or  counted ,  while  descriptive  concepts  are  qualita- 
tive and  cannot  be  controlled  or  measured. 

In  this  scientific  a^e  of  efficiency/  tne  cry  is  apt  to 
be  "quantity"  rataer  than  "quality".  Se  Behaviorism 
ask,  "what  can  a  child  do?"  rather  than  in- 

'Zoffka,  Zurt,  The  Growth  oT  the  Mind,  p.  4. 
^Ibid. ,  p.  b. 


quire  into  the  motives  that  prompted  his  action.     What  a 
child  car  do  can  be  easily  measured  and  tabulated,  but  it  im- 
possible to  measure  way  he  did  certain  things.     Assuming  that 
the  behavioristic  point  of  view  is  the  correct  one,  we  nave 
only  to  control  the  environment  or  stimuli  and  the  results 
can  be  accurately  predicted.     ./atson  denies  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  but  the  whole  trend  of  his  psychology  indicates 
that  it  is  based  on.  a  similar  assumption.     'xhe  psychologist 
is  merely  a  second  Alladin.     He  needs  only  to  rub  tie  magic 
lamp,  thereby  controlling  the  environment,  and  the  result  is 
a  perfected  machine.     Ihis  human  machine  would  satisfy  one 
important  criterion  of  our  age--ef f iciency .     Ah  efficient 
society  of  machines  would  soon  become  monotonous  as  there  is 
no  place  for  creativity  or  novelty. 

[The  gestalt  psychologist  and  self  psychologist  recog- 
nize the  i  iportance  of  controlling  environment,  but  they  in- 
sist that  taere  are  many  factors  that  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  a  person.     A  person  is  both  soc-  Gestslt 

Psychology 

ial  and  individual.     Ee  is  social  insofar- 
as  he  is  influenced  "by  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  others, 
and  in  turn  reflects  his  own  thoug-hts  in  his  actions,  temper- 
ament and  facial  expressions.     A  person  is  individual  in  that 
one  self  can  never  be  identified  with  another  self.     icr.  A 
can  never  be  Ijc.  B  because  riis  experiences  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  Lr.  L.  . 

'l»larlatt,  _iarl ,  Lecture  i  otes. 
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Since  we  can  never  fully  linow  another  self  we  will  nex'er 
be  able  to  judge  accurately  the  motives  tast  Llotives 
prompted  him  to  certain  actions.     It  is  often 
difficult  for  an  individual  himself  to  determine  accurately 
what  motives  caused  him  to  do  certain  things.     When  aslced  to 
give  reasons  for  his  behavior  he  searches  madly  for  valid  ex- 
cuses.    Hot  long  ago  a  woman  was  on  the  point  of  coiumittirig 
suicide  by  jumping  into  Lake  Michigan.     A  policeman  who  saw 
her  ordered  her  not  to  jump,  saying  he  v^ould  shoot  her  if  she 
did.     Ihe  woman,  who  was  fully  prepared  to  die  by  drowning, 
did  as  the  policeman  commanded.     When  questioned  later  she 
could  give  no  valid  reasons  for  her  action.     If  we  are  unable 
to  assign  valid  motives  for  our  own  actions,  how  much  less  can 
we  judge  the  motives  prompting  other  people's  actions,' 

The  problem  with  which  this  paper  is  concerned  is  not  so 
mucii  the  actual  benavior  of  living  creatures  in  their  contact 
with  the  outer  v.orld,  as  with  tne  habits  and  motives  that  pre- 
cede action  or  beaavior.     Behavior  may  be  due  to  achievement 
or  it  msy  be  the  end-product  of  real  facts  and  experiences.  I 
am  concerned  mainly  with  the  factors  leading  up  to  action  or 
inhibition. 

A  psychologist  must  be  interested  in  the  contributions 
given  to  science  by  evolutionary  theories.     Tnomson  states,  "if 
matter  is  dynamic,  surely  living  substance  cannot  be  less  so."' 
He  states  further  that,   "all  substance  is  essentially  one,  is 
dynamic,  different  only  in  the  coordination  and  configuration 

'Thomson,  M.  Z. ,  The  Springs  of  Human  Action,  p.  21 
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of  this  primordial  dynamic  world  stuff."'   It  would  indeed  "be 

strange  ix  everything  in  the  world  had  pro-  Psychotropic 

Evolution 

gressed  cut  man.     A  study  of  skeletons  shows 
without  a  doubt  that  the  physical  structure  of  hu.usn  beings 
has  changed  considerably,     xhere  has  evidently  been  a  corres- 
ponding, if  not  greater,  change  in  the  mind  of  human  beings. 
Man  has  attained  his  place  in  the  evolutionary  scale  because 
he  has  relied  on  his  mind  rather  taan  his  body  to  pull  aim 
tarough  strategic  situations,     i^xcept  ior  an  occasional  prise 
fight,  it  can  be  said  thf't  physical  prowess  ii^  more  or  less 
tabooed,     ^ven  in  lootbell  a  man  who  uses  his  brains  is  pre- 
ferred over  a  man  that  relies  exclusively  on  his  physical 
strength.     .Uiile  strong  bodies  are  to  be  commended,  strong 
minds  are  more  of  an  asset.     The  boy  who  is  a  bully  is  rep- 
rimanded and  iiis  actions  inhibited,  wnile  the  boy  who  gains 
the  same  ends  by  scheming  is  encouraged.     We  must  accept  the 
fact  that  evolution  is  upward  toward  tae  mind,  and  that  mind 
has  been  the  determining  factor  in  this  process. 

It  is  a  dii'iicult  taslr  to  explain  how  msn  ass  progressed 
to  his  present  positior--n:uch  more  difficult  than  to  prove 
that  he  has  actually  progressed.     There  are  st  present  three 
theories  thst  attempt  to  explain  the  "how"  of  evolution.  The 
eugenists  hold  that  progress  is  dependent  Eugenics 
upon  better  breeding.     What  a  person  is  and  does  depends  on 

'Thomson,  LI.  Z.  ,  The  Springs  of  Human  Action,  p.  H£ 
^Mathews,  A.  P.,  The  Road  to  Evolution,  pp.  340-352. 
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who  his  ancestors  were.     Darwin  might  "be  called  the  first 
eugenist.     He  was  followed  "by  i.lendel,  who  found  that  there 
are  certain  dominant  end  certain  recessive  characters  in  the 
germ  plasm.     Recessive  characters  can  yield  only  recessive 
characters,  while  the  uniting  of  dominant  and  recessive  char- 
acters results  in  three  times  as  many  domin'int  characters  as 
recessive  ones.     His  conclusions  are  fairly  valid  for  physical 
characters,  but  mental  characters  are  so  complicated  and  num- 
erous it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  just  which  ones 
are  dominant  and  which  receosive.     In  addition,  there  are  so 
many  possible  combinations  in  which  the  genes  of  one  cell  may 
be  united  with  those  in  another,   it  is  ii-.possible  to  predict 
with  any  certainty  the  resulting  individual. 

Weismann  held  that  the  germ  plasm  is  continuous  from  one 
generation  to  another  and  cani'Ot  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
individual's  ov.tj  efforts.     Galton  advanced  the  taeory  that  we 
are  affected  by  our  ancestors  in  direct  proportion  to  tiieir 
remoteness  to  us.     An  attempt  to  explain  progress  from  a  purely 
eugenic  point  of  view  can  lead  only  to  determinism,  which  has 
no  place  for  individual  or  group  effort  to  better  society.  A 
child  cannot  choose  his  ancestors  and  can  therefore  not  be  held 
responsible  for  xiis  own  actions.     It  eventuates  in  a  convenient 
philosophy  for  an  indolent  and  irresponsible  individual. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  eugenics  stend  the  enx'ironraental- 
ists,  who  insist  tiiat  progress  can  only  loe  effected  by  improving 

Ivlarlatt ,  Zarl ,  Lecture  i\otes 


living  conditions,     iiie  problem  of  race  improvement  is  there- 
fore one  of  controlling  environment.  i:invironmentalism 
Both  the  "behaviorists  and  the  environ- 
mentalists claim  thst  heredity  is  not  iinportsiit ,  or  even  a 
determining  factor  in  progress.     '.Vatson  says  he  doesn't  care 
who  a  man's  ancestors  were.     "I  ask  only  for  a  squirming  caty, 
ready  to  be  snaped  "by  any  family  in  whica  it  is  placed.  Hered- 
ity in  the  sense  of  instincts  and  intorn  traits  must  go  until 
other  facts  are  produced  to  substantiate  it."'  The  environ- 
mentalists fail  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that,  "we  cannot 
gather  figs  from  thistles."    Iheir  theory  eventuates  in 
positivism.     It  too  is  a  convenient  philosophy  >;ecause  a  per- 
son can  "blame  nis  parents,  teachers  and  associates  for  the 
environment  in  which  he  was  placed. 

lilugenists  and  environmentalists  "both  fail  to  explain 
progress  in  that  each  refuses  to  accept  facts  advsnced  "by  the 
otaer.     The  eugenists  have  no  explanation  for  creativity  and 
the  environmentalists  are  unable  to  explain  adequately  feeble- 
mindedness. Both  fail  to  give  an  altogether  adeci.uate  explana- 
tion of  the  startling  differences  between  children  in  the 
same  family.     Ihey  have  had  tie  same  ancestors  snd  aave  been 
subjected  to  very  nearly  the  same  environm^i.t  and  yet  they 
may  be  different  in  mental  ability,  likes  and  dislikes  and 
physical  characteristics. 

'-n'atson,  J.       ,  xhe  Eehaviorist  Looks  at  Instincts,  Harpers,- 

July,  19^7,  pp.  230-3 
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Stern  has  advanced  a  tiiird  tiieory,  which  attempts  to  recon- 
cile the  eugenists  and  environmentalists. 

Convergence 

ihis  is  the  Convergence  Iheory.     It  holds  Theory 
that,   "mental  development  is  not  a  mere  passive  unfolding  of 
inloorn  traits,  neither  is  it  a  mere  reception  of  external 
influences;   instead,  it  is  a  result  of  the  convergence  of 
both  the  internal  opportur.d ties  end  the  external  conditions 

* 

of  development.     One  should  not  ask,  con cerring  an^:  function 
or  trait,  i^'iiether  it  originates  from  within  or  without;  for 
"both  are  constantly  co-operating  in  the  work,  though  at  times 
in  varying  degrees." 

Xoffka  iE  inclined  to  accept  Stern's  the^jry,  although 
he  states  that,  "until  the  problems  of  experience  and  learn- 
ing have  been  solved  it  will  be  impossible  to  knov^  the  re- 
ft. 

lationship  between  heredity  and  environment."    Certainly  the 
open-minded  psychologist  cannot  stress  either  eugenics  or 
environment  exclusively.     Ihe  Convergence  faeory  recognizes 
both,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  room  for  individual  effort 
and  responsibility.     If  we  are  to  accept  the  psychotropic 
theory  of  evolution  it  follows  tiiat  we  must  accept  the  Con- 
vergence Theory  as  cotn  lead  to  freedom  of  the  vi^ill. 

Hand  in  hand  with  tae  struggle  of  the  nativists  vs  the 
empiricists  has  gone  a  second  struggle,   the  phylogenists  vs 
the  ontogenists.     Ontogenesis  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  tiie  indix'idual ,  while  phylogenesis  is  concerned  with 

'stern,   Jilliam,  Psycholo^^y  of  i^arly  Childhood,  p.  50 
^Xoffka,  Kurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Llind,  p.  52. 
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the  development  of  the  race,     '^he  part  race  history  plays 

in  individual  development  has  long  been  Ontogenesis 

vs. 

a  "bone  of  contention  for  educators.  Phylogenes is 

oome  eoucators  have  insisted  t-et  the  child  recapitulates 
the  race.     In  other  words,  a  child  passes  through  all  the 
stages  previously  experienced  by  the  race.     I  aave  aeard 
religious  educators  insist  that  we  shoul'I  tell  Did  'festa- 
ment  storieij  to  children  for  the  sole  reason  th-^t  they  have 
reached  in  tisir  development  a  stage  corresponding  to  that 
held  by  the  Israelites.     Ihe  f^ct  thst  msny  of  ths  concepts 
are  unethical  and  unchristian  is  of  no  importance  since 
the  child  "Aill  discard  such  concepts  v;/ien  he  recapitulates 
the  Christian  2ra. 

The  second  theory  is  Itility,  which  "attributes  racial 
and  individual  development  to  the  same  Utility 
causes.     Levelopment  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  two 
principles--accic6ntal  variation  and  the  selection  of  ap- 
propriate responses."'  lais  theory  is  based  directly  on  Iv'eo- 
Darv/inism  and  stands  or  falls  with  Leo-Larwinism. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  th?t  an  individual  recapitu- 
lates the  race,  unless  it  is  in  tho  embryological  stage, 

a. 

which  is  outside  the  psychologist's  field.     Obviously  it  is 
unscientific  to  base  a  curriculum  on  such  a  theory.     Ihe  par- 
ental instinct,  ■,.':iich  must  have  appe^-red  early  in  the  race  is 

^offka,  Zurt,  Ihe  Growth  of  the  Mind,  p.  45 
i.larlatt,  ^arl ,  Lecture  Lotes. 
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one  of  tie  latest  irjstincte  to  appear.     Ihe  theory  of  Util- 
ity is  bs^iied  on  chance  variation  and  canrjOt  "be  accepted 
since  it  is  contrary  to  the  psychotropic  theory  of  evolution, 

'i'he  third  theory  is  Correspondence  which  maintains 
that  phylogenesis  and  ontogenesis  are  Correspondence 
closely  related  processes.     "Since  each  has  to  go  vcith  the 
development  of  organisms,  it  is  highly  probatle  th^it  certain 
general  caaracter istics  of  development  play  a  dominating 
part  'both  in  ontogenesis  and  in  phylogenesis ....  One  may  ex- 
pect that  all  the  beginning -stages  in  any  coiirse  of  evolu- 
tion will  actually  be  of  a  similar  nature,  and  that  t  lis 
similarity'  will  apply  equally  to  prir.:itive  levels,  to  more 
progressive  levels,  and  even  to  the  highest  levels  of  de- 
velopment."'  This  third  theory  seems  more  tenable  inasmuch 
as  it  agrees  fairly  vieli  v;ith  observable  facts. 

Let  us  furn  for  a  moment  to  investigate  the  nervous 

system  of  a  baby.     Xofika  and  _ldinger  The  Ilervous 

System 

differentiate  two  parts  of  the  central 

nervous  system;   "one  of  these,  found  in  all  vertebrates,  ful- 
fils the  function  of  the  central  apparatus  in  that  it  receives 
sensory  imxjulses,  and  sends  out  motor  impulses.     The  appara- 
tus consists  of  the  long  spinal  cord,  which  cortinues  into 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  also  a  series  of  brain  parts, 
among  which  the  cerebellum,  the  aind  brain,  tic  mid-brain, 
and  the  olfactory  lobes  may  be  named.     This  is  the  "old 

Xoffka,  xlurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Llind,  p.  4  6 
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■brain".     I'ao  new  brain  is  the  cerelDrum  and  the  cortex."'  It 
will  be  found  that  the  "new  brain"  grows  quite  rapidly  during 
the  early  p'^rt  of  a  cnild's  life.     .-^ftei   t.-ie  i'iftn  year  the 
rate  of  growth  decreases  very  materially,  and  in  about  the 
thirty-fifth  year  ceases  entirely. 

!ihe  unit  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  neurone.     It  is 
composed  of  a  central  cell  and  numerous  processes  taat  extend 
in  all  directions  from  that  cell  body.     ;/ithin  the  body  is  a 
nucleus  and  a  nucleolus.     ±ae  processes  extending  from  the 
neurones  are  axons  and  dendrites.     '±he  axons  are  long,  contain 
few  branches  and  conduct  impressions  away  from  the  cell..  The 
dendrites  are  on  the  whole  very  short  (usually  about  one  milli- 
meter in  length)  ,  hsve  many  branches  and   conduct  i;-.pressions 
to  the  cell.     Both  the  dendrites  and  axons  terminate  in  end 
bru;ohes.     The  connection  between  the  axons  and  dendrites  is 

called  a  synapse.     Iwore  will  be  said  of  the  synapse  after  a 

■J 

fuller  description  of  the  nervous  system  has  Deen  giveia. 

ihe  spinal  cord  extends  t;vj-t :iis?ds  of  the  vvay  dovvn  the 
spinal  column  and  is  encased  by  it.     ihe  center  of  the  cord  is 
grey,  while  the  outside  of  tae  cord  is  wiiite.     Above  the  s_:.anal 
core  is  the  brain  stem,  which  is  composed  of  the  cerebellum, 
the  corpora  quadr igemina ,  thi  thslamus  and  the  pons.     In  the 
medulla  there  is  a  crossing  of  part  of  the  fibres  that  extend 

3 

from  the  cerebrum  to  the  spinel  cord.     This  means  that  the  left 
side  of  the  brain  controls  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  body  and  vice 
versa. 

'lloffka,  ^urt ,  The  Growth  of  the  Llind,  p.  25 
Ibid.  ,  p.  58 

^Pillsbury,  ;v.  B.  ,  The  5'uijdamentals  of  Psychology , pp.  £0-25 
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The  function  of  the  cerebellum  is  to  coordinate  mus- 
cular movements.  Llore  explicitly,  "it  brings  together  sen- 
sory impressions  concerned  in  moveTier.t ,  properly  graduates 
them  and  sends  out  impulses  which  shall  control  tae  lower 
reflexes,  check  some,  increase  others  and  me.Ke  all  work  to- 
gether."' The  corpora  quadrigemins.  is  the  centre  for  re- 
flexds  of  the  eyes,  and  probabl:;  for  movements  of  the  head, 
ihe  thalamus  is,   "a  way  station  for  impulses  from  the  skin 
and  other  sense  organs  in  their  coui'se  to  the  cortex.     It  aas 
recently  been  found  to  be  closely  connected  wit.i  emotional 
expressions . " 

-ibove  the  brsin  stem  is  the  cerebrum  which  is  devided 
into  tvvo  spheres,     ^^iach  sphere  is,  in  turrj ,  di\-ided  into  five 
lobes--the  frontal,  temporal,  parietal,  occipital  «nd  island 
of  P.eil.     The  cerebrum  is  composed  of  white  matter,  and  in 
it  are  many  nerves  connecting  with  the  spinal  cord  and  con- 
necting one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  with  the  other.  Cov- 
ering the  cerebrum  is  a  thin  sheet  of  grey  matter,  trie  cor- 
tex.    '2'ae  cortex  is  composed  of  millions  of  cells  arranged  in 

3 

folds.     It  is  in  the  cerebrum  and  especially  in  the  cortex 
that  mental  processes  are  carried  on.     "The  cortex  is  the 
part  in  whica  the  final  coordinations  take  place  and  which  is 
most  closely  related  to  consciousness." 

'iCoffka,  Kurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  p.  5b 
^Pillsbury,  W.  B.  ,  The  ^fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  59 
-^Athesrn,  VV.  3.,  Lecture  X^otes 

'^Pillsbiiry ,  ,V.  E.,  The  fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  65 
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Joiiri  Locke  corjceived  of  the  mind  as  being  divided  into 
eight  pockets,  each  of  which  contained  a  faculty  such  as 
perception,  judgi^ient ,  reason,  will,  memory,  etc.  Disciplin- 
ary subjects  were  taught  exclusively  in  the  schools  as  it 
was  thought  these  developed  the  faculties  more  rapidly  than 
subjects  that  were  strictly  useful.' 

More  recent  psychologists  have  discarded  faculty  psy- 
chology for  functional    psychology.  gunctional 

PsycliJlogy 

I'hey  have  foimd  that  different  functions 

are  localized  in  definite  parts  of  the  brain.     In  one  part 
of  the  brain  is  located  the  speeca  area,  in  another  part  the 
touch  area,  etc.  This  necessitated  a  chane,e  in  public  school 
curriculum  and  more  practical  subjects  were  introduced.  As 
Dean  Athearn  expresses  it,  "a  mari  can  develop  his  jaw  by 
chewing  rubber,  and  he  can  also  develop  it  by  chewing  beef 
steak.     In  tiae  first  instance  there  is  only  s  developed  jaw, 
while  in  the  second  there  is  a  developed  jaw  plus  nutriment. 

Many  psychologists  compare  the  nervous  system  to  a  tele 
phone  exchange.    A  sensory  or  afferent  Associat ions 1 ism 

nerve  is  stimulated  end  the  stimulus  is  relayed  through  the 
spinal  cord  to  tae  cortex.     In  the  cortex  are  located  most  o 
the  association  centres.     It  acts  as  the  "central"  in  tae 
telepnone  system,  and  makes  the  proper  connections  with  the 
motor  or  efferent  nerves.     These  in  turn  stimulate  the  muscl 
and  cause  taem  to  contract.     It  should  be  noted  that  the 

'Ataearn,  VV.   3.,  Lecture  IvOtes. 
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energy  waich  is  released  is  not  t'ae  ener>gy  in  the  stimulus 

"but  rather  the  potential  energy  stored  up  in  the  nerves. 

l^ot  all  nervous  i  mpulses  go  to  the  cortex,  as  some  of  the 

connections  are  made  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  stem.  If 

the  association  is  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  cortex, 

(this  would  imply  a  conscious  a^isociation  or  action)  sut- 

sec^uent  connections  are  probably  made  in  the  cortex,  although 

they  need  not  be  conscious. 

After  a  nerve  current  has  once  passed  over  a  certain 

group  of  dendrites  and  axones  a  path  is  formed,  Stimulus 

Response 

and  each  subsequent  repetition  becomes  pro-  Bonds 
portionately  easier.     The  first  time  a  nerve  current  passed 
over  Q  ><i^owp  of  dendrites  the  synapses  served  as  a  "stop 
sign"  for  the  impulse,     ^ach  repetition  tended  to  reduce  the 
resistance  until  finally  an  open  path  was  formed.     If  there 
were  several  possible  reactions  the  response  vms  determined 
by,   "the  degree  of  openness  of  the  synapses  between  different 
neurones."'  According  to  'ihorndike  the  laws  of  recency,  fre- 
quency and  sstisfaction  operate  in  the  fixation  of  the  re- 
sponse.    However,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  response  brings 
satisfaction  for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  brings  dissatis- 
faction.    This  dissatisfaction  may  be  due  to  punishment,  over 
indulgence  or  failure.     A  resistance  is  set  up  at  the  s.ynapse 
causing  a  different  response  to  be  made  to  a  certain  stimulus 
This  is  the  justification  for  punishment.     Theoretically,  a 

'Pillsbury,        E.  ,  The  fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  61. 
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child  is  ptmished,  not  for  what  he  has  done,  tut  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  undesirahle  response.     In  other 
words,  it  is  hoped  t.iat  tne  punishment  will  set  up  a  strong 
"stop  sign"  at  the  criticol  synapse  and  lead  to  a  redirec- 
tion of  the  response. 

In  contrast  to  the  stimulus-response  explanation  for 

"behavior  ilurt  Kofika  offers  a  novel  ex-  Gestalt 

Psychology 

planation,  the  gests.lt  psychology.  He 

maintains  that  "physiological  x)rocesses  t?ke  plsce  "both  in 
the  form  of  "closed"  and  "unclosed"  responses."'   "A  stimu- 
lus upsets  an  equilihrium  on  the  receptive  side  of  the 
system;  thia  upset  eq.uilibr ium  results  in  a  movement  which 
tends  to  hring  the  system  to  a  new  equili orium  and  conse- 
quently the  reaction  must  vary  wit  a  the  way  in  which  the 
equilibrium  was  disturhed.     Every  response  is  the  result  of 
a  disturbed  equilihrium  and  we  can  predict  that  a  certain 
response  will  he  in  the  direction  of  a  new  equilibrium  since 
every  process  in  nature  must  comply  with  this  law."*"  This 
means  that  one  or  more  stimuli  cause  a  disequilibrium  of 
the  organism  as  a  .hole,  and  the  whole  organism  responds  to 
the  situation,     i'he  sensory  and  motor  nerves  are  not  separate, 
but  rather  constitute  a  unitary  system.     The  old  conception 
of  stimulus--response  need  not  be  discarded  entirely,  as  "it 
is  still  conceivable  that  the  fixation  of  a  function  may  go 

'Zoffka,  Hurt,  The  Growth  of  the  I^lind,  p.  9  7 

"^Zoffka,  iiurt,  Ivlental  Development,  Psychologies  of  1926,  p.  138 
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hand  in  hand  with  the  fixation  of  an  organ  as  it  develops  a 
system  within  which  the  process  can  tsKe  place  in  a  relative- 
ly independent  niariijer.     But  ever,  so,  the  apparatus  itself 
would  not  be  the  cause,   uut  the  consequence  of  this  liind  of 
functioning.     Ihe  existence  of  such  an  apparatus  tnerefore 
lends  no  wei^.ht  to  any  argument  for  the  older  theory,  or 
against  the  newer  one."    "iVe  snail  aave  to  conceive  the 
physiological  process  in  such  a  way  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
activity  involves  a  peculiar  condition  towards  which,  for 
physical  reasons  the  v/hole  process  is  directed."'  "Viihat  hap- 
pens at  one  point  in  the  organism  is  never  independent  of 
what  happens  in  another. " ^ 

A  lirief  explanation  should  be  given  of  "closed"  and  "un- 
closed" responses.     A  closed  response  is  any  Closed  and 

Unclosed 

activity  which  has  "been  carried  to  a  satis-  Responses 
factory  conclusion,  and  s  state  of  equilibrium    attained,  ^ew 
responses  are  actually  "closed"  as  new  stimuli  continually  ap- 
pear to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  an  organism.     A  response  can 
hardly'  be  said  to  be  due  to  one  stimulus  only.     One  stimulus 
merely  breaks  in  on  an  "unclosed"  response  and  the  new  response 
is  the  result  of  the  previous  "unclosed"  response  and  the  new 
stimulus.     An  unclosed  response  can  best  be  explained  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  open  triangle,  suggested  by  IZoffka.     I'he  di- 
rection of  the  lines  in  tab  open  triangle  "indicate  v;ith  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  certainty  t/ie  direction  in  which 

'zoffka,  ilurt,  Ihe  Growth  of  the  Ivlind,  p.  109 
^Ibid .  ,  p.  80 
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the  closure  is  to  be  effected."' 

ihe  present  is  continually  c.ianging  and  we  are  there- 
fore continually  passing  through  a     tran-  L:ental 

t titudes 

sitory  state,     ihe  direction  of  the  clos-  ^ 
ure  is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  type  of  situation 
to  vv'hich  the  individual  must  respond  and  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  person,     n  fuller  description  and  discussion  of  gestalt 
psychology  will  "be  given  in  subsequent  chapters. 

'Koffica,  Zurt,  ihe  Growth  of  the  Mind,  p.  103 
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PART  II 
FSAiURES  02'  i»in;ETAL  GROWTH 


CHAPTEH  II 


PACaOHb  lUVjLVi^D  IK  L^AHIilKG 

The  "new  "brain"  or  cerebrum  plays  an  important  V)art  in 
the  development  of  the  individual.     As  it  "New  Brain" 

increases  in  size  there  is  a  corresponding 

increase  in  the  intelligence  oi'  the  child,     i'he  "old  brain" 
"becomes  more  and  more  dependent  upon  xhe  woric  of  the  "new 
"brain".     At  "birth  the  "new  "brain"  of  a  ba"by  is  in  an  unfin- 
ished state,  as  tae  fi"bres  of  tae  brain  possess  no  sheathing 
and  are  tuerefore  incapa"ble  of  functioning.  "Lledulation 
first  takes  place  principally  in  the  fi"bres  exteiding  from 
the  cortex,  and  upon  whose  fuijctioning  the  voluntary  motion 
of  the  lim'cs  is  dependent.     Later  it  extends  to  the  ii"bres 
that  connect  the  various  cortical  areas."'  There  is  a  paral- 
lel development  between  the  growth  of  thj  brain  and  the  co- 
ordination of  the  muscles  of  tie  body.     However,  all  parts  of 
the  brain  do  not  develop  with  equal  rapidity,  even  as  t.ie  body 
does  not  grow  at  a  uniform  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  early  random  movements  there  are  a 
number  of  simple  coordinated  reactions  called  reflexes.  The 
reflexes  aave  very  definite  charscterist ics :  Keilexes 
1.  The  stimuli  end  reactions  are  simple. 

Xoffka,  Kurt,  The  Growth  of  tie  Mind,  p.  57 
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2.  The  movements  are  uniform 

3.  Variation  of  stimulus  in  s  certain  direction  does 
not  necessarily  mean  alteration  of  response. 

4.  The  movements  are  inherited  and  do  not  have  to  be 
learned, 

5.  The  movements  are  useful  to  the  organism. 

6.  The  reation  cen  bs  facilitated  or  inhibited  by  ap- 
plying  another  stimulus  at  another  point. 

All  psychologists  would  undoubtedly  accept  these  cri- 
teria for  determining  what  movements  are  reflexive,  but  they 
would  not  be  in  agreement  regarding'  the  operation  of  the  re- 
flexes or  the  relation  between  reflexive,   instinctive  and 
conscious  behavior. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  the  reflex-arc  is 
composed  of  at  least  one  sensory  neuione  and  one  motor  neurone. 
The  stimulus  releases  a  certain  amount  of  Reflex  Arc 

energy,  which  has  been  stored  up  in  the  sen- 
sory neurone.     This  released  energy  or  impulse  serves  as  a 
stimulus  to  release  potential  energy,  \vhich  has  been  stored 
up  in  the  motoi'  nerve.     The  reflex  is  the  basis  of  all  be- 
havior, in  that  all  higher  forms  develop  from  the  reflexes. 

bonds  are  formed -between  the  sensory  a.nc,  motor  nerves. 
Learning  consists  of  the  raaturstior.  of  existing  bonds,  or  the 
forming  of  new  connections  between  sensory  and  motor  nerves. 

'iCoffka,  Zurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Liind,  pp.  67-6. 
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Learnirig  can  never  be  essentially  new  as  it  is  dependent 
upon  existing  "bonds  already  established. 

A  concrete  example  of  a  simple  reflex  will  serve  to 
show  the  difference  between  this  old  t.ieory  and  the  new  one 
proposed  by  Xurt  iCoffka.     The  move-  jlye  Llovements 

ments  of  the  eyes  have  long  been  a 

source  of  controversy.     In  a  new-born  infant  the  two  eyes 
are  sometimes  coordinated  and  sometimes  one  eye  moves  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.     .Vhen  the  eye  movements  are  from  the 
first  coordinated  it  would  seem  that  tne  movements  were  in- 
herited.    ,'.'hen  they  converge  after  a  time  it  v;ould  seem  that 
it  was  due  to  practice.     xiie  first  theory  is  that  of  the 
nativist,  which  holds  that  be.navior  is  based  on  "pre-determined , 

inherited  dispositions.     Practice  and  experience  serve  to  per- 

I 

fact  behavior,  but  introduce  no  new  forms."     The  empiricist 
insists  that,  "the  essential  features  of  behavior  are  con- 
ceived to  be  the  result  of  practice.-''  Host  of  the  psycnolo- 
gists  take  account  of  both  inheritance  and  practice,  refus- 
ing to  assign  greater  importance  to  either  of  them. 

If  an  infant  fixes  its  gsze  on  a  certain  object,  which 
is  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  his  eyes  will  follow 
the  moving  object.     This  requires  many  innervations  of  the 

'Zoffka,  Zurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  p.  72. 
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eye  muscles,  "which  are  determined  "by  the  position  of  t.-ie 
retinal  points  which  arouse  the  movement  and  by  the  pre- 
existing  poeition  of  the  eyes."      "If  we  accept  the  old 
theory  of  neural  connections  it  means  th2:t  every  sensory 
fibre  must  possess  as  many  connections  with  the  motor  nerves 
as  may  be  required  for  all  possible  positions  of  the  oyes."' 
Ihe  sensory  and  motor  nerves  are  distinct  entities,  but  are 
bound  together  by  msny  synapses. 

In  0  position  to  this  view,  l.urt  ^lofflca  states  taat 
"eye-movements  are  determined  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
by  the  characteristics  of  tae  visual  phenomena  which  are  in- 
volved. "    Ihe  sensory  and  motor  nerves  ere  not  separate,  but 
are  a  unitary  organ.     "iie  can  no  longer  assume  that  the 
sensory  function  serves  merely  to  release  the  motor  function 
without  involving  any  inner  or  material  connection  between 
the  two.     The  hypothesis  is  advanced  that  the  specific  pat- 
tern of  the  seen-object  itself  regulates  th&  movements  of 

3 

the  eye."    Ihe  stimulus  thro-.Ys  t.ie  organism  in  a  stete  of 
dis-equilibrium  which  causes  movements  of  the  eyes  until 
equilibrium  is  again  estsbli shed .  Ihe  movement  of  the  eyes 
is  due  to  the  specific  qualities  of  the  object  seen  end  not 
to  any  mechan«sm  composed  of  sensory  and  motor  nerves. 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  instincts  were  a  step 
higher  than  reflexive  movements.    V'^tson  Instincts 
does  riot  aave  an^  difficulty  in  explaining  instincts  for  the 

'Kofflca,  xlurt ,  Ihe  Growth  of  the  Ivlind,  p.  'i  7 
*Ibid.  ,  p.  79 
'*Ibid.  ,  p.  80 
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reason  that  he  refuses  to  "believe  that  instiEcts  exist  or 
have  ijeen  inherited.     He  is  willing  to  admit  that  animal 
"behavior  is  largely  controlled  b.y  instincts,  "but  "merely 
because  man  has  an  evolutionary  history  is  no  sign  he  has 
instincts  like  tne  stock  from  which  he  sprang."'  The 
eugenists  are  responsible  for  the  spreading  of  tne  theory 
of  instincts,  ¥;aich  /^atson  considers  more  dangerous  than 
Bolshevism,     "Heredity  in  the  sense  of  instincts  and  in- 
horn  traits  must  go  urtil  other  facts  are  produced  to  sub- 
stantiate it.     ''hat  a  child  becomes  is  not  in  any  way  de- 
termined by  heredity,  but  is  rather  due  to  patterns,  acci- 
dents of  environment  and  the  emotional  fixation  of  his 
adopted  parents." 

Thorndike,  and  in  -act  practically  every  psychologist, 
takes  account  of  instincts.     'I'hey  do  not,  hov;ever,  agree 
on  an  exact  definition  of  instincts  or  a  classification  of 
them,     'ihe  uniformity,  universLili ty  and  complexity  of  in- 
stincts make  it  i:;ipos&ible  to  disregard  them  entirely,  or 
assume  taat  the,y  are  due  to  mere  conditioning. 

'inorndike  defines  instincts  as  "a  series  of  chained  re- 

flexet."    One  reflex  starts  an  instinc-  Instincts  as 

uhained 

tive  action,  which  is  in  turn  a  stimulus  Reflexes 

for  a  new  act.     "The  response  is  determined  unequivocally  by 

t 

the  order  and  arrangement  of  tae  neurones."    u-here  are 

'Watson,  J.  E.  ,  ihe  Eehaviorist  Looks  at  Instincts,  Lar-oers, 

July,   1927,  p.  £E6 

Ibid.  ,  p.  231 

^ii.offka,  Kurt,  j.he  Growth  of  the  l.Iind,  "d.  91 
*Ibid.,  p.  92 
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however  modifications  of  behavior  which  are  due  to: 

1.  The  reflex-arc  is  not  a  simple  mechar-ism  since  trie 
centripetal  branch  is  connected  iri  varying  degrees  of  in- 
timacy with  numerous  centrifugal  branches  so  that  different 
reactions  corresponding,  to  different  connections  function 
successively. 

2.  Certain  conditions  satisfy  and  certain  ones  annoy. 
If  a  certain  situation  causes  annoyance  or  failure,  "other 
reactions  will  be  released  by  the  original  situation,  so 
that  finally  satisfaction  is  obtained."' 

Variation  is  therefore  due  to  annoyance  or  neural  con- 
nections, which  have  been  previously  established.     ihese  neural 
connections  are  strengthened  or  the  resistance  at  the  synapse 
weakened  by  the  laws  of  frequency,  recency  and  effect. 

Koffka  gives  three  distinctions  between  reflexes  and 
instincts : 

1.  In  instinctive  activity  the  stimulus  is  adapted  to 
the  situation. 

2.  limine  differences  in  the  stimulus- complex  may  lead 
to  opposite  reactions. 

3.  Aside  from  fatigue,  the  operation  of  a  stimulus 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  the  appearance  of 
the  reaction. ' 

'ihomson  gives  several  additional  characteristics  which 
seem  significant: 

1.  Instinctive  activity  is  p^^rformed  vvithout  previous 
training. 

'Xoffka,  Xurt,  ihe  urowth  of  the  ...ina ,  pp.  92-5 
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E.  ihere  is  a  ptirsistent  tenderjcy  to-,Yarel  and  end  result 

3.  xhe  stimulus  may  "be  internal  or  external,  but  it 
leads  to  actions  outside  tue  self. 

4.  ihere  is  an  uneasiness  until  trie  snd  is  realized. 

5.  Instincts  are  more  or  less  conscious. 

I 

6.  They  are  modifiable  to  some  extent. 

According  to  Throndike's  theory  instincts  are  a  series 
of  unrelated  activities,  while  in  reality  they  are  continu- 
ous and  each  activity  is  related  to  the  x^revious  one,  as 
well  as  to  tae  end  result.     They  might  well  be  compared  to 
intelligent  acts  in  that  each  of  them  is  concerned  with  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  activity. 

Instinctive  behavior  might  be  classified  es  "closed" 

and  "non-closed".     As  long  as  the  end  Instincts  LCay  Be 

Closed  "or  Fon- 
result  has  not  been  gained  the  organ-  Cl^seH". 

ism  is  in  a  state  of  disequilibrium  or  transition.     As  sug- 
gested previously,  this  transitional  situation  can  well  be 
compared  to  an  open  triangle,  which  indicates  with  a  "rela- 
tively aigh  degree  of  certainty  the  direction  in  which 
'closure'   is  to  be  effected."*"    Such  behavior  must  have  a 
meaning,  figure,  or  conf igurr-tion . 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  physiological  explanation  of 
such  a  theory  otaer  than  that,  "a  connection  between  two  dif 
ferent  functions  is  possible  witnout  the  provision  of  a 

Tnomson,  M.  K.  The  ;3prings  of  Human  Action,   pp.  6b-9 
^iZoffica,  Zurt,  The  Growth  of  the  iviind,  p.  103 
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special  mechanism  to  account  for  it."     It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  identify  any  scheme  of  chained  neurones  as  an  ex- 
planation for  instinctive  activity.     "An  explanation  of 
instinctive  activity  is  therefore  not  called  upon  to  dis- 
cover an  inherited  system  of  connected  neurones,  but 
rather  to  investigate  ^A'hat  iiind  of  piiysi co-chemi cal  "closure" 

produces  these  astonishing  types  of  behavior,  and  under 

a. 

what  conditions." 

Of  instincts  LicLougall  says,   "the  haman  mind  has  cer- 
tain inherited  tendencies  which  are  tae  essential  springs 
or  motive  pov;ers  of  all  thought  and  action,  whether  indi- 
vidual or  collective,  and  are  the  bases  from  which  tae  char- 
acter and  will  of  individuals    and  of  purposive 

Behavior 

nations  are  gradually  developed  under 

3 

the  guidance  of  intellectual  faculties.''    He  further  defines 
instincts  as,   "certain  innste  specific  tendencies  of  the 
mind  that  are  common  to  all  members  of  any  one  species, 
racial  characters  that  have  been  slowly  evolved  in  the  pro- 
cess of    adaptation  of  species  to  their  environment  and  that 
can  be  neither  eradicated  from  the  mental  constitution  of 
which  they  nre  innate  elements,  nor  acquired  by  individuals 
in  the  course  of  their  lifetime."     Intelligence  has  done 
much  to  redirect  acquired  instincts.     There  is  reason  to  be- 

'iCoffka,  iCurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  p.  Bl 
^Ibid.  ,  p.  106 

^L'cDougall,  William,     Social  Psychology,  p.  20 
Ibid. ,  pp.  2S-4 
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lieve,   "that  even  the  most  purely  instinctive  action  is  the 
outcome  of  a  distinctly  mental  process,   involving  psychical 
as  well  as  physical  changes."'   Instinctive  activity  indicates 
a  striving  towards  an  end,  a  characteristic  which  tends  to- 
ward intellectual  or  purposive  "behavior.     "Every  instinctive 
process  hes  the  tliree  aspects  of  all  mental  process,  the 
cognitive,  the  affective,  and  the  conative."    This  persistent 
striving  towards,  an  end  involves  the  whole  organism.  "In 
every  case  of  "behavior  the  energy  of  the  whole  organism  seems 
to  "be  concentrated  upon  the  task  of  achieving  the  end:  all 
its  parts  and  organs  are  subordinated  to  and  coordinated  v;ith 
the  organs  primarily  involved  in  the  activity. "  ^  This  theory 
is  very  similar  to  that/Zof  f  ka '  s,  as  "both  maintain  that  the 
whole  organism  reacts  to  a  situation. 

Instincts  in  man  are  hard  to  determine  and  analyze  because 
they  are  influenced  by  the  total  behavior  of  the  organism  and 
operate  as  a  part  of  this  total  behavior.     ihis  means  that  in- 
stinctive actions  are  aidcien,  although  it  is  still  possible 
to  discover  certain  tendencies  in  behavior. 

In  addition  to  impulsive,  reflex  and  instinctive  movements 

a  child  makes  certain  expressive  movements.  Expressive 

Movements 

such  as  crying,  laughing  and  frowning.  They 

cannot  be  called  instinctive  as  they  are  not  directed  toward 

any  definite  goal.     In  addition  they  do  not  serve  any  im- 

'McDougall,  iVilliara,  oocial  Psychology,  p.  27 
^Ibid. ,  p.  53 
'Ibid. ,  pp.  361-2 
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mediate  purpose  and  cannot  even  "be  used  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication.    Ihey  may  be  found  to  "be  the  connecting  link 
"between  "outer"  and  "inner"  behavior  or  betv;een  the  emotions 
and  instincts. 

Development  takes  place  not  by  maturation  alone,  but 
also  by  learning.     Thorndike  argues  that  development  is  only 
a  matter  of  strengthening  existing  bonds  between  sensory  and 
motor  nerves.     Since  Zoffka  refuses  to  accept  a  mechanistic 
explanation  as  the  basis  for  human  behavior  he  would  discard 
also  such  an  explanation  for  learning,     'ihe  child  at  birth 
is  plastic  and  is  therefore  capable  of  individual  acquisitions. 
This  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  gestalt  psychology.     X  child 
need  not  be  bound  down  by  inherited  tendencies  or  environ- 
ment, but  is  capable  of  individual  development,  creativity. 

Koffka.  Zurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  p.  117 
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c  ON  a  c  lou  siii:  s  s '  and  l.^arn  in  g 


Tb.e  iiighest  type  of  activity  is  without  doubt  intel- 
ligent ■behavior.     7/hether  such  "behavior  is  conscious  or  not 
is  "being  vvidely  discussed  at  the  preaent  time.  Behaviorism 
The  "behaviorist ,  having:  discarded  instincts 
and  inborn  tendencies,  is  now  bold  enough  to  reject  also 
consciousness.     He  takes  no  account  of  experiences  since 
they  cannot  be  observed  or  tabulated.     V/atson  says,  "there 
is  no  observable  separate  entity  called  miijd  and  herjce  theie 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  cor sciousness. " '   It  follows  that 
the  behaviorist  need  not  trouble  himself  about  a  mind-body 
problem. 

A'atson  has  a  strenge  explanation  for  the  "self".  He 
says,  "all  children  according  to  our  observation  at  first 
think  aloud.     Ihinking  aloud  disturbs  society.     Tae  child 
who  does  it  is  considered  unsocial  and  in  need  of  subduing. 
The  subduing  process  ends  in  sub-vocalization.     This  robs 
us  of  our  audience,  and  to  compensate  for  that  we  build  up 
a  verbal  fiction,  a  "straw  man"  and  put  him  in  front  of  us 
to  talk  to.... The  fiction  of  "ourselves"  is  equivalent  to 
a  doll  playmate,  and  still  many  of  the  introspective  psy- 
chologists go  on  wTiting  about  the  "self".*    Our  behavior  is 
not  due  to  the  conscious  foresight  of  thb  individual  self, 

'//atson,  J.  B.  ,  The  Myth  of  the  Unconscious,  larpers,  July, 

19£7,  p.  503 
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but  is  rather  due  to  conditioning.     iiuch  an  explanation 
fails  to  take  account  of  delayed  responties  and  different 
responses  to  the  same  stimulus.    Learning  consists  in 
forming  new  stimulus-response  tjnds  and  the  task  of  the 
teacher  is  one  of  conditioning  or  furnishing  desiralDle  stim- 
uli. 

'Ihorndike  retains  consciousness  in  his  psychology,  al- 
though his  stimulus-response  taeory  is  q.uite      Thorndike  '  s 

iilzplanat  ion 

similar  to  that  of  iVatson.     ?.egarding  con- 
sciousness he  says,  "man's  original  nature  is  such  that, 
"When  certain  parts  of  his  millions  of  neurones  act  in  cer- 
tain ways,  he  aas,  or  is  certain  states  of  awareness,  feel- 
ing, consciousness,  purely  mental  existence,  or  v;hatever  one 
chooses  to  call  the  inner  life  to  which  a  man  refers  when 
he  asks  himself,  "is  this  the  same  dream  that  I  had  last 
night.     What  the  exact  nature  of  the  consciousness  related 
to  any  given  action  of  any  given  part  of  his  neurones  is,  no 
one  knows.     Eut  no  competent  thinker  doubts  that  cjnds  exist 
in  original  nature  whereby  any  one    iven  status  of  man's 
nervous  system  produces  always  the  same  conditions  of  con- 
sciousness.    iVhenever  from  any  set  of  causes,  that  neurone- 
status  is  brought  to  pass,  that  condition  of  consciousness 
will  also  appear."' 

Learning,  according  to  ihorndike,   is  due  to  three  laws, 

'laorndike,  iL,  L.  ,  -ducat ional  Psychology,   I,   xhe  Original 

i.ature  of  Lian ,    ro.  170-1. 
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the  Law  of  .^^xercise,  the  Law  of  Recency  and  the  Law  of  lif- 
fect.     'ihe  third  law  is  the  most  important.     :::ffect  means 
that  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  "becomes  attached  to  a 
certain  situation.     '"ihere  is  no  other  meens  of  arousing 
zeal  for  a  given  coui'se  of  thought  or  conduct  than  by  con- 
necting satisfaction  with  it;   the  mind  does  not  do  something 
for  nothing."'  It  seems  reasonable  to  accept  the  hypothesis 
that  we  prefer  to  do  something  that  "brings  satisfaction  rather 
than  something  that  brings  annoyance.     By  repeating  this  ac- 
tion certain  bonds  are  established,  vi'hica  become  strengthened 
tarough  exercise.     Before  one  bond  can  be  strengthened  other 
bonds  must  be  modified,     ihe  modif iability  of  a  neurone 
might  consist  in  changes  v/hereby : 

1.  Its  form  was  altered. 

£.   Its  receiving  end  was  more  or  less  sensitive  to 
forces  acting  on  it. 

2.  It  offered  more  or  less  resistarjce  as  a  conductor. 
4.  It  discharged  in  a  different  vjay.'' 

•Ihorndike  would  stress  interest  as  the  prime  factor  in 
learning.     Interest  tends  to  strengthen  certain  bonds  and 
lack  of  interest  results  in  the  weakening  of  other  bonds. 
Learning  is  detei mined  by  the  cherscter  of  stiiaulus-response 
bonds  present  and  the  degree  of  readiness  to  act.     A  bond 
tnat  is  not  ready  to  act  is  much  more  easily  modified  than 
one  that  is  in  a  state  of  readiness.     ouch  a  system  of  psy- 

'Thorndike,  J.  L.  -educational  Psychology,   I,  p.  £95 
"^Ibid.  , 
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criology  precludes  the  posBitility  of  aTosolutely  new  activ- 
ity or  thinking,  because  it  is  based  solely  on  bonds  already 
existing.     These  bonds  can  be  modified  by  corscious  endeavor, 
but  thu  original  bond  cannot  be  completely  destroyed  or  an 
entirely  nev;  one  formed. 

Pillsbury  gives  consciousness  an  i  r.portant  place  in  the 
learning  process.     He  says,   "consciousness  does  accompany 
many,  if  not  most  acts  wiien  they  are  first  made."'  Conscious- 
ness gradually  decreases  after  the  act  is  learned  ui'.til  it 
finally  disappears.     He  divides  the  consciousness  accompany- 
ing an  act  into  three  classes:  Pillsbury ' s 

jjlxplanation 

1.  'ihe  initiating  process. 

2.  The  directing  sensory  process. 
2.  ihe  awareness  of  results.*" 

Of  learning  Pillsbury  says,  "we  have  seen  taat  certain 
conrjections  are  -present  in  the  organism  at  birth,  the  re- 
sult of  heredity  and  evolution  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
species,  and  th^ t  learning  by  trial  and  error,  controlled  by 
instinct,  supplies  the  remainder.""^  Ee  believes,  .ovjever, 
that  man  is  capable  of  achieving  sometning  new,  ^-nd  that 
learning  is  not  absolutely  dependent    upon  existing  connections. 
"In  man  there  seem  to  be  cases  in  wiiich  there  is  no  natural 
nervous  connection  at  tne  synapses,  or  at  least  in  which  the 
instirictive  connection  is  ver^^  weak,  and  in  which  learning  takes 

place  through  a  spread  of  i.apulses  over  synapses  very  sligatly 
„  v 

permeable . " 

'Pillabury,  7L  B. ,  Fundamentals  of  psychology,  p.  520 
^-Ibid.  ,  0.  521 
3Ibid. ,  pp.  510-X 
■^Ibid.  ,  p.  512 
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"If  it  is  proved  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
paths  followed  durir.5  tho  same  function  01  the  cortex,   this  fact 
would  prove  taat  the  formation  of  new  connections  is  the  rule 
rather  than  trie  exception." 

Xoffka  describes  consciousness  in  terms  of  experiences. 
From  the  facts  of  physiology  we  cannot  affirm  the  presence  of 
consciousness,  "but  in  spite  of  all  this  we  shall  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  the     behaviorist  for  the  Kof f ka ' s 

Theory 

simple  reason  that  there  is  a  consciousness, 

reports  of  which  can  only  be  made  by  the  experiencing  individual, 
and  which  is  therefore  not  subject  to  the  control  of  others... 
when  we  leave  experiential  observation  out  of  account  v;e  often 
reach  false  conclusions."'^ 

Koffka  explains  intelligent  behavior  in  terms  of  configura- 
tions,    'lie  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  animal  behavior  is 
conscious  although  he  does  ssy,   "in  order  to  explain  the  ani- 
mal's performance  it  may  be  necessary  to  assume  brain-processes 
SUCH  as  accompany  what  lor  us  human  beings  are  experiences,  and 
by  approaching  the  problem  in  this  v\ay  it  may  be  possible  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  coijsci ouEness  in  the  s.nimal.""^ 

It  will  have  to  be  admitted  we  iiave  no  proof  that  new-born 
infants  are  conscious.     Certainly  their  ex-  Infant  vs. 

periences  are  very  limited,  but  a  caild  lilxperiences 
born  without  a  cortex  acts  very  differently  from  a  normal  child 

'Pillsbury,   ,7.  B.  ,  The  i^undaraentals  of  Psychology,  p. 515 
*'i:offka,  _:urt,  ihe  Growth  of  the  Hind,  pp.  16-7 
~^Ibia .  ,  p.  15. 
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from  the  first  hour  after  tirth.     If  corj^ciousness  is  not 
preserit  at  cirth  it  appears  so  jl  afterwards.     It  would  be 
fallacious  to  assume  that  iniarjt  experierjces  are  merely  im- 
perfect copies  of  our  owtj  .     If  two  adults  do  not  have  the 
same  experiences  how  much  less  can  we  say  tnst  a  ciild  has 
merely  an  imperfect  adult  experience.'     iwo  adults  may  attend 
the  same  concert  and  listen  to  trie  same  external  stimuli. 
One  listens  in  ecstasy  and  tae  other  is  thoroughly'  disgusted 
and  "bored  wita  the  concert. 

laere  are  however  a  few  experiences  which  may  "be  quite 
similar  for  adults  and  children.     //hen  an  -Jidult  feels  aungry 
he  finds  something  to  eat  "b^  going  to  a  restaurant  or  cooking 
a  meal;  while  waen  an  infant  is  hungry  he  cries.     It  would 
seem  that  uotn  the  experience  of  the  adult  and  of  the  child 
were  quite  similar,  the  only  difference  teing  in  the  method 
of  getting  food. 

It  vvould  seem,  too,  that  the  equilicrium  of  an  infant  is 
disturljed  oy  an  external  stimulus  Configurations " 

whica  "breaks  in  on  a  state  of  rest. 

If  the  stimulus  is  a  ligrit  the  infant  sees  not  a  "luminous 
point,  but  rather  a  luminous  point  upon  an  indifferent  back- 
ground.    In  the  case  of  touch  pressure  is  felt  upon  the  hand, 
otht;rwise  untouched.     Generally  stated,  from  en  unlimited  and 
ill-defined  background  there  has  arisen  a  limited  and  somevjhat 
definite  p/ienomenon,  a  quality."'  First  experiences  are 

^Koffka,  iCurt,  ihe  Growth  of  the  kind,  p.  131 
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qualities  •apon  an  unc if f ererjtiated  background,  or  mental  con- 
figurations.    A  configuration  rnsy  "be  defined  as,   "a  co-exis- 
tence of  phenomena  in  which  each  member  possesses  its  peculi- 
arity only  by  virtue  of,  and  in  connection  vjith  all  the  others." 
'Ihis  definition  of  configurations  assumes  that  experiences 
irom  the  very  first  are  coherent,  ratner  taan  a  chaotic  mass 
of  undifferentiated  sensations,     ihe  behavior  of  a  child  sug- 
gests taat  such  a  theory  might  be  correct,  rataer  t lan  the 
older  theory  of  simple  stimulus-response  bonds  at  t.ie  root  of 
human  behavior,  anc  from  which  all  experience  is  derived  by 
associati  on . 

Although  an  infant's  experiences  must  necessarily  be 

limited,  still  his  behavior  is  decidedly  Primitive 

Configurations 

complex  even  from  the  very  beginning.  It 

seems  that  a  child  reacts  to  a  complex  stimulus  or  situation 
before  it  reacts  to  a  more  si  .iple  one.     ^'or  example,  an  in- 
fant v;ill  react  to  its  mother's  face,  is  early  as  trie  second 
month,  and  in  the  sixth  month  will  act  quite  differently  to- 
ward a  friendly  face  than  to  an  angry  one.^    It  would  seem 
therefore  that  such  phenomena  as  "friendly"  and  "unfriendly" 
are  more  pri -dtive  than  the  separate  parts  of  the  human  face 
or  even  a  color  configuration.     A  t^«;o  year  old  child  can  easily 
recognize  his  mother's  pictui'e,  but  is  unable  to  recognize 
pictui^es  of  eyes,  ears,  noses,  etc.     Ihis  does  not  seem  so  re- 
markable when  we  consider  the  fact  that  "friendliness  and 

'Zoffka,  Hurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Ivlind,  pp.  151-2 
Ibid . ,  p.  134 . 
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unfriendliness  certainly  influence  "behavior,  whereas  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  understand  how  the  behavior  of  so  primitive 
an  org.€:nism  as  the  numan  infant  could  be  motivated  by  the 
picture  of  an  ear."'  The  human  voice,  which  is  very  compli- 
cated, is  among  the  first  sound  situations  to  which  a  child 
reacts.     If  this  theory  is  true,  and  it  seems  at  least 
specious,   it  would  be  a  rather  difficult  task  for  a  cross 
mother  to  scold  a  cross  baby,  snd  expect  to  improve  t.ie 
baby's  disposition  thereby. 

It  would  seem  that  the  .cost  primitive  phenomens  are  not 

a  mosaic  of  sensations,  but  rather  a  con-  j£xperiment 

With  Kens 

figuration  arising  from  an  undifferent- 
iated background.     It  cannot  be  proved  that  simple  configu- 
rations ere  necessarily  the  first  to  appear.     iLOhler  proved 
the  truth  of  this  statement  in  his  experiment  with  hens. 
He  allowed  the  uens  to  eat  corn  from  a  light  grey  piece  of 
paper,  w^hich  was  placed  near  a  dark  grey  piece  of  paper.  The 
darker  paper  also  had  corn  on  it,  but  the  hens  were  not  al- 
lowed to  eat  from  it.     Ihe  position  of  both  papers  was  changed 
frequently  to  prevent  the  hens  from  learning  to  eat  the  corn 
on  the  brighter  piece  because  of  its  position.     When  the  hens 
aad  learned  to  eat  the  corn  from  the  bright  piece  of  paper,  a 
still  brighter  piece  of  paper  was  introouced  to  take  the  place 
of  the  dark  paper.     'ihe  new  paper  was  neutral,  ar-d  according 
to  the  sensation  theory    the  hens  would  not  eat  from  it.  In 

'Xoffka,  xlurt.  The  Growth  of  the  land,  p.  155 
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the  critical  test  it  was  found  that  the  hens  e.iose  the  neutral 
paper  almost  three  times  as  ofterj  as  the  positive  paper, 
ihis  would  imply  that  the  hens    retained  a  dark-bright  pat- 
tern rather  than  two  distinct  color  sensations.     A  similar 
experiment  was  carried  on  with  a  three  year  old  child,  with 
the  result  that  the  child  chose  tne  neutral  color  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  positive  one.     An  adult  would  undoubtedly  choose 
the  positive  color  because  of  a  more  highly  developed  "abso- 
lute factor".'    By  "absolute  factor"  is  meant  the  ability  to 
remember  distinct  q.-ue.lities  rather  than  co-^if igurati ons. 

There  must  be  some  kind  of  a  connection  between  "inner" 

and  "outer"  behavior.     If  a  person's  " Inner"  and 

"Outer"  Ee- 

equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  an  ex-  havior 
ternal  situation,  there  must  be  some  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon,     iioifka  woula  explain  this  connection  in  terras 
of  configurations,  which  arise  from  a  background  of  "other- 
ness".    --^  quality  emerges  from  a  uniform  background  to  which 
the  organism  as  a  whole  responds.     Infant  configurations 
lack  the  complexity  and  definiteness  of  adult  configurations. 

There  are  four  different  ways  by  which  we  develop  men- 
tally.    As  stated  earlier,  mental    de-  Uental 

Development 

velopment  parallels  physical  development 

at  least  during  the  early  years  of  a  child's  life. 

The  first  type  of  mental  development  is  a  purely  motor 

'Zoffka,  ilurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Mnd,  p.  141 
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phenomenon,     'ihe  earliest  movements  seem  to  "be  random  move- 
ments, and  yet  they  probeblj  serve  to  coordinate  the  muscles 

of  the  tody,    iilotor  learning  consists  in  Llotor 

Learning 

developing  innate  movements  and  achieving 
new  ones. 

An  example  of  motor  learning  is  walking.  'whether  a 
child  actually  learns  to  walk,  or  whetner  walking  is  depen- 
dent upon  maturation  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Certainly 
a  child  walks  very  awkwardly  at  firtit,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
there  is  a  marked  improvement.  Iloffka  bolieves  thst  walking 
is  an  inherited  type  of  behavior,  which  can  "be  improved  with 
practi  ce . 

An  even  ;nore  primitive  type  of  motor  learning  is  grasp- 
ing.    Ihe  sole  purpose  of  grasping  objects  is  to  put  them  into 
his  mouth.     Until  a  child  is  two  years  old,  everything  that 
comes  vjithin  his  reach  is  put  into  his  mouth.     Iv-ore  compli- 
cated examples  of  motor  learning  are  writing,  playing  basket 
ball  and  learning  to  v^rite  rapidly  on  a  typewriter. 

"The  more  strictly  motor  a  task  is,  the  less  has  con- 
sciousness to  do  with  learning,  and  the  more  must  the  learner 
be  directed  upon  the  resrit ,  rather  than  upon  the  activity  it- 
sell.  '    Consciously  attending  to  a  purely  motor  tat;k  usually 
leads  to  confusion.     .-i.fter  hsving  driven  s  car  practically 
every  day  for  some  six  years  I  attempted  to  tesch  -:;nother 

'Xoffka,  Zurt,  'ihe  Growth  of  the  ::ind ,  p.  250 
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person  to  drive  it.     I  found  thet  v;hen  I  tried  to  rememter 
and  descriloe  how  to  shift  gears  I  was  utterly  confused, 
iyping  has  also  become  for  me  a  mechanical  tasi:.  Looliing 
at  the  typewriter  when  I  'am  typing  is  sure  to  result  in  con- 
fusion and  mistakes. 

iCofflca  advances  the  theory  that  motor  learning  is  due 

to  the  unification  of  a  "movement-  "Movement- 

I.ielodies" 

melody".     Ihis  movement-melody  de- 
velops only  when  the  attention  is  directed  upon  the  goal 
and  not  upon  the  activity  necessary  to  reach  thst  goal.  It 
is  only  another  name  for  configurations.     If  the  gestalt 
taeory  of  psychology  is  to  be  accepted  for  motor  learning 
we  must  accept  their  hypothesis  taat  such  learning  is  due 
to  the  formation  ox  configurations.     Ihis  means  that  learn- 
ing is  a  whole  process  and  not  a  series  oi  disconnected  pro- 
cesses patched  together.     /Vhether  motor  learning  is  maturation 
or  acaievement  matters  little  9.s  they  both  lead  to  the  same 
end,  new  configurations. 

xhe  second  direction  of  mental  growth  is  ser.sory. 
Psychologists  usually  classify  the  senses  under  five  heads-- 
visual,  auditory,  tactual,   olfactory  and  gustatory.  Pills- 
bury  adds  the  kinaesthetic  sensations,  whereby  we  appreciate 
the  movements  of  our  ovv'n  bodies;  the  sense  of  equilibrium^ 
and  the  organic  sensations  such  as  hunger  and  thirst.  Prac- 
tically all  of  our  knowledge  comes  thi ough  the  senses,  and 
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the  ta3k  of  perfecting  them  is  obviously  a  difficult  one. 

Instead  of  the  child  seeing  at  first  a  Sensory- 
Lea  rning 

chaotic  mass  of  meaningless  objects,  he 

pro"b5,lDly  sees  only  a  uniform  background  from  v;hich  gradual- 
ly configurations  arise. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  Fvhat  we  gain  more  Imowledge 
through  our  eyes  than  through  any  other  sense  organ.  Very 
early  a  child  turns  tov/ard  a  bright  object  and  notices  the 
difference  between  night  end  day.     A  brigat  object  doet  tend 
to  stand  out  much  more  clearly  than  a  dull  one.     It  would  be 
erroneous  to  assume  thst  an  infant  can  differentiate  between 
a  red  piece  of  paper  and  a  blue  one.     He  does  however  tend  to 
reach  for  the  one  th?t  stands  out  most  clearly  from  the  back- 
ground.    In  other  words,  the  first  configuration  is  color  as 
opposed  to  non-color.     "After  tne  stage  of  color--non-color , 
there  follows  a  period  in  which  'w&rm--cold'  and  probably  also 
'warm — colorless'  and  ' coia--colorless '  configurations  arise., 
then  a  differentiation  takes  place  within  the   'warm'  and  'cold' 
colors,  causing  the  four  principal  colors,  red,  yellow,  ^.reen 
and  blue  to  appear.     Color  corf igurat ions  are  constituted  in 
four  directions."'   Later  still  m^ore  color  configurations  are 
added  until  an  individual  c&n  differentiate  a  large  number 
of  colors. 

At  first  trie  field  of  vision  is  very  limited,  because 
the  child  sees  only  what  is  directly    in  Vision 

'iloffka,  Xurt,  The  Growth  of  the  ivlind ,  pp.  274-5 
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front  of  him,  and  also  because  he  is  nearsighted.  Grad- 
ually the  field  of  vision  is  enlarged.     "We  must  think  of 
development  in  terms  of  a  process  of  mat"j:ation  in  the  course 
of  which  certain  regions  of  the  nervous  system  attain  the 
capacity  of  forming  fixed  configurations  "which  at  first  they 
do  not  possess;  this  process  of  maturation  "being  dependent  upon 
functional  employment."'  The  first  olj jects  th^t  are  recognized 
are  not  necessarily  the  simplest,  "but  are  those  vvhich  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  child.     Ihey  prob- 
ably do  not  arouse  much  "inner"  reaction,  as  the  internal 
structure  develops  with  practice. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  infantile  perception  is,  "to 
a  child  furm  is  riiuch  more  independent  of  its  absolute  spa- 
tial position  than  it  is  to  us  adults ."    Children  often 
look  at  books  upside  down  or  write  Vv'ords  in  all  sjrts  of 
positions.     If  s  caild  can  see  a  picture  just  as  easily 
when  it  is  upside  down  as  right  side  up,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  he  sees  marjy  otner  tnings  ver-;  differently 
from  the  way  adults  see  them. 

A  child  probably  associates  effect  wita  an  object  be- 
fore substance.     His  interest  is  in  what  an  object  can  do, 
not  what  it  is.     As  more  and  more  configurations  appear  they 
become  related.     The  growth  of  sensations  may  be  stated  as: 

'iCoffka,  Zurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Llind ,  p.  2b5 
"^Ibid.  ,  p.  293 
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"the  primitive,  dib jointed  phenomenal  patterns  of  infancy 

must  "be  replaced  by  an  integrated,  membered  snd  effectively 

composed  outlook  upon  ihe  world."' 

Ihe  third  type  of  mental  growth  is  sensori-motor .  ?ew 

activities  csn  be  said  to  "be  purely  Sensori-motor 

Learning 

sensory  or  purely  motor.     "The  re- 
lation of  motor  to  sensory  leerning  is  indicated  Toy  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  laws  of  sensory  learning  have  been  found 
applicable  to  motor  adaptations,  and  hence  it  cannot  oe 
supposed  that  motor  and  sensory  learning  are  derived  from 
two  different  sources.     The  improvement  in  a  performance 
ought  therefore  to  consist  in  the  construction  of  better 
and  more  complete  configurations."     "The  problem  of  be- 
havior is  to  carry  out  appropriate  actions  wiiich  involve 
the  motoriura  in  situations  that  are  mediated  to  the  indi- 
vidual through  his  sensorium."'   If  behavior  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  reaction  of  a  whole  organism  to  a  situation  taere 
can  be  no  purely  motor  or  purely  sensory  acquisitions. 

Zoffka  illustrates  sensori-motor  learning  by  the  maxim 
that  "a  burnt  child  shuns  the  fire".    A  cuild  will  at  first 
reach  for  the  fire  with  delight.    After  he  has  been  burned 
by  the  fire  he  will  slap  it  instead  of  reaching  for  it,  pro- 
viding he  was  paying  attention  to  the  fire  at  the  time  he 
was  burned.     If  he  was  burned  while  he  was  paying  attention 

'iloffke.,  Zurt,  The  Growth  of  the  I'ind ,  p.  145 
^Ibid. .  p.  Eol 
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to  something  elise  the  child  has  probably  not  learned  to  shun 
the  fire.     If  he  was  paying  attention,  tae  result  is  that  the 
same  stimulus  has  produced  two  contradictory  responses.  "The 
change  of  response  to  a  constant  stimulus  does  not  take  place 
by  alternation  in  the  function  of  ready-made  devices,  but  is 
a  result  of  a  change  in  the  perceptive  process  produced  by 
the  stimulus."'  'ihere  nas  been  a  change  in  the  perceptive 
process,  whereby  a  new  meaning  has  been  attached  to  the  stim- 
ulus, fire.     If  meaning  has  been  attached  to  the  stimulus  the 
response  cannot  be  a  purely  motor  one,  but  must  include  also 
conscijus  attention. 

'ihe  first  important  learning  a  caild  does  is  imitate  tae 
actions  of  other  people.     At  first  he  Imitation 
imitates  indiscriminately,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  of  sup- 
reme importance  that  ae  come  in  contact  with  desirable  ac- 
tivities,    as  a  child  grows  older  he  ought  to  become  more 
discriminating  in  the  things  he  imitates.     He  will  perhaps 
seek  en  authority  and  instate  the  principles  advocated  by  that 
autnority.     i/iacCunn  says,   "the  value  of  imitation  lies  not  in 
the  precise  manner  of  action,  but  in  the  spirit  in  which  tae 
action  is  done.     Literal  imitation  is  childish."*"  We  should 
1^  encourage  a  child  to  act,  not  as  s  certain  individual  acted, 

but  rataer  as  he  might  hsve  acted,   aad  .le  lived  at  the  present 
time  and  encountered  present-day  problems.     Unfortunately,  or 

'Kof  f  ka ,  ICurt,  Llental  Development,  Psychologies  of  19£5,  p.  136 
^LlacCunn,  J,  The  Making  of  Character,  p.  163 
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perhaps  i ortunately ,  most  of  us  are  still  oacl^  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  i.'.iitation ,  and  it  is  only  the  genius  who  rises 
atove  this  level. 

Zoffka  gives  two  principles  of  i.:!iitati on .     First,  imi- 
tation involves  "configurations  already  "belonging  to  an  in- 
dividual's equipment,  which  are  made  to  function  hy  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  of  the  same  kind  on  the  part  of  another 
individual."'   inis  type  of  i;;itation  may  be  instinctive  or 
acquired.     oecond,  "imitation  may  also  Toe  the  arousal  of  a 
new  configuration  in  an  individual  when  he  perceives  someone 
else  acting  in  a  certain  manner This  second  type  is  un- 
doubtedly    :iigher  than  the  first  because  il  leads  to  the 
achievement  of  new  problems.     It  is  probably  less  complete 
than  the  model  copied.     "Imitation  may  eithcir  be  of  move- 
ment or  of  a  series  of  movements,   or  it  may  be  of  a  purposive 
action.""'  The  difference  between  lower  ^nd  higher  forms  of 
i.nitation  is  in  degree  only.     ,Vhen  we  imitate  eveij  so  simple 
an  action  as  yawnirig-,  we  imitate  the  act  as  a  whole  and  not 
the  separate  movements  made  in  yswning.     A  cnild  often  imi- 
tates his  own  actions.     He  will,  for  example,  repeat  the  same 
words  over  and  over  again  for  the  reason  that,  "a  configura- 
tion once  given  provides  favorable  conditions  for  the  arousal 
of  the  same  or  of  a  si  iilar  conf  igurst ion.  " 

'iloffka,  Zurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  p.  307 
•^Ibid.  ,  T).  508 
^Ibid. ,  p.  310 
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10  explain  iiiitatiori,  especially  the  lower  forms,  we 
must  assume  that  there  is  some  connectiori  tetv/een  percep- 
tion anci  moveL^ent  or  oetv;een  the  sensory  and  motor  TiiTxeB. 
£,  stimulus  tends  to  upset  the  state  of  equilibrium  in  the 
individual,  and  this  stats  continues  until  tne  individual 
has  convinced  himself  that  he  has  made  a  good  copy  of  th'd 
model . 

Imitation  is  extremely  important  as  there  are  many 
things  we  could  not  learn  without  it.     It  would  he  impos- 
sible to  learn  to  talK,  sing  or  write  without  a  model.  A 
good  part  of  our  learning  consists  in  understanding  models 
given  "by  other  people,     'xhese  models  may  he  in  the  form  of 
actual  pictures  or  objects,   or  they  may  be  in  the  form  of 
language.     Seldom  do  even  adults  actually  invent  new  ideas 
or  models. 

ihe  fourth  type  of  mental  development  is  ideational 

learning.     It  is  characterized    by  Ideational 

Learning 

delayed  resoonses  to  certain  situa- 
tions.    In  the  three  earlier  types  of  development  the  re- 
sponse usually  follows  immediately  after  the  stiinulus.  This 
fourt.1  type  of  r.cntal  development  largely  differentiates 
human  beings  from  animals. 

Language  is  our  most  ii.portant  medium  of  thought.  vith 
it  v.e  can  recall  the  past  and  antici-  Language 
pate  the  future.     It  is  tm^ou^u  written  and  spoken  language 
that  much  of  our  learning  is  done.     A  child,  v.- lO  is  learn- 
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ing  to  talit,  v;ill  use  one  vvord  to  express  a  whole  sentence. 
Between  the  ages  of  two  and  three  a  child  is  an  eternal 
question  "box.     At  first  he  is  interested  in  Jcnowing  the 
names  of  every  object,  although  he  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
peat them.     Often  there  is  an  interval  of  several  months 
"betweer,  the  time  vvhen  the  name  of  an  object  is  as^ed  and  the 
actual  use  of  the  name,     ihis  would   indicste  that  a  child 
has  the  configuration  of  an  object  long  before  he  actually 
uses  its  name.     Certainly  a  child  icnows  what  a  spoon  is  long 
before  he  says,  "spoon". 

"It  is  also  a  feature  of  the  thing-concept  that  its 
configuration  should  aave  a  core,   or  center,  to  which  the 
members  of  a  configuration  adhere  in  a  definite  manner;  in 
other  words,  a  thing  has  its  attributes.     It  has  often  been 
remarked  tiiat  nothing  remains  of  a  tuing  when  its  attributes 
are  removed... in  the  categories  of  things  there  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cohesion  which  counts  most;   and  this  can  be  des- 
cribed psycriologically  in  no  other  way  than  by  ststing  tn.at 
tiiese  variable  attributes  ad.aere  to  a  stable  core ...  Certain- 
ly the  core  is  more  original  than  the  sum  of  its  ettributes. 
therefore  tiie  thing  does  not  originate  in  'non--thingness ' , 
but  rather  replaces  'non-thingness'."' 

Through  the  use  of  language  a  child  is  able  to  combine 

two  or  more  configurations,     'fhis  in-  Cou-ibinati on  of 

UonTigurs  tions 

volves  the  broadening  of  vocabulary 
'Zoffka,  Zurt,  'ihe  Growth  of  the  I.lind,  pp.  322-3 
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from  a  one  word  senterice  to  a  many-word  sentence,  'i'he 
comtining  of  event- configurations  leads  to  the  establish- 
ment of  causal  relations  loetween  them.     Causal  relations 
are  largely  responsible  for  delayed  reactions.     An  indi- 
vidual will  consider  possible  responses  to  s  certain  situa- 
tion only  after  he  ^las    learned  taat  there  is  a  relation 
between  situation,  response  and  after-effect.     If  a  child 
has  been  punished  for  stealing  money  from  ais  mother's  purse 
to  buy  cand^ ,  he  rias  found  that  tiiere  is  a  relation  betv;een 
the  pleasure  of  taicing  money,  buying  cs.iidy  and  eating  it, 
and  the  pain  of  punishment  afterwards.     Els  mental  atti- 
tude has  been  largely  changed,  even  as  the  burnt  child's 
attitude  has  been  cnanged  toward  the  fire. 

'ihe  establisiiment  of  relation  configurations  must  in- 
clude the  establishmeLt  of  mental  attitudes.  Llental 

X^Titudes 

An  apparent  difficulty  with  mental  atti- 
tudes, establisned  under  such  conditions,  is  the  fact  that 
taey  are  apt  to  be  established  as  the  result  of  a  pragma tic 
test,  which  was  successful  or  unsuccessful.     An  ideal  men- 
tal attitude  is  one  which  is  based  on  experience  plus  know- 
ledge.    This  fourth  type  of  mental  cevelopment  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  an  individual  to  acquire  iaiowledge  end  apply  it. 


CHAPTiiiR  IV 

Learning  is  valuable  only  insofar  as  v;hat  is  learned  is 
remembered.     //ere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  can  recall  and 
recognize  objects  it  would  be  useless  to  learn  them  in  the 
first  place,     .-recognition  is  even  more  important  than  recall 
because  it  is  through  recognition  that  we  reme.r.ber  exper- 
iences as  our  own. 

An  action  is  usually  easier  to  perform  the  second  time 
than  the  first,  and  wita  each  succeeding  trial 

Llemory 

it  becomes  proportionately  easier,  iwemory 
enables  us  to  retain  performances  even  after  a  single 
trial.     If  part  of  our  actions  are  purely  instinctive  they 
should  be  more  or  less  perfected  at  birth.     however,  even 
instinctive  activities  improve  with  practice.     Such  im- 
provement, according  to  the  older  theory  of  learning,  is 
due  to  maturation  end  exercise.     KoffKa  maintains  that  all 
improvement  is  due  to  learning.     In  higher  types  of  be- 
havior improvement  is  even  more  marked  with  each  secces- 
sive  trail. 

Learnin/£  involves  not  only  memory,  but  also  the  problem 
of  how  the  first  performance  was  accomplished.     ihese  first 
performances  .:loffka  calls  achievenient ,  achievement 
and  he  fiirther  states  tn^-t,   "all  le£xrning  is  non-hei  itable 
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achievement . 


Ihis  empirical  view  is  very  differerit  from 


the  nativistie  theory  advsnced  "by  Thorndike,  v;hich  nolds 


that  all  activity  is  due  to  the  maturation  and  recombina- 


tion of  an  inherited  mechanism. 


Thorndike  accounts  for  memory  and  aabit  ty  the  taeory 


termined  bond's  existing  between 


that,  "among  the  numerous  prede- 


^ horn kike "s 
Theories  for 
Ivlemory  and  a'abit 


any  situation  and  the  many  possible  reactions  to  it,  a  few  j 

are  retained  and  strengthened,  while  tae  rest  are  eliminated."^  J 

"Whatever  does  favor  the  repetition  and  satisfy ingness  of  | 

the  desirable  bonds,  and  the  disuse  and  annoyingness  of  un-  i 

desirable  bonds,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  favor  im-  i 

i 

provement .  "'^  Bonds  are  strengthened  or  v^eakened  according  to 

the  laws  of  exercise,  recency  and  effect.     Biihler  says,  ' 

"success  brings  pleasure  and  pleasure  determines  the  fre-  j 
(iuent  repetition  of  any  iLOvement  th£3t  was  once  successful, 

I 

while  frequent  rept^tition  gives  it  a  fixed  and  enduring  char-  ; 
acter.    5'ailure,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  displeasure,  which 

does  not  promot  repetition.     Thus  unsuccessful  movements  are  1 

not  retained,   but  eli;Linated .  "  ' 

ouch  ani  hypothesis  necessitates  tn,e  repetition  of  iden- 
tical movements  made  in  previous  successful  trials.     In  ac-  j 
tual  experiments  this  hypothesis  breaks  dov/n ,  as  animals  do  , 

''iCoffka,  .lurt,  ihe  Growth  of  the  IJind,  p.  152  i 

*lhorndike,  V/.,  Ani.-r.al  Intelligence,  iixperi, cental  Studies,  p.   106  ' 

■'I'horndike ,  ,  jiducational  fsycaology,  II,  p.  214  I 
"^Buhler,  Z.  ,  Die  geistige  -Lntwicklung  des  ilinues,  p.  132 


not  as  a  i-ale  repeat  tae  identical  movements  made  in  pre- 
vious succesiiiul  trials,  but  only  tae  same  general  kirjo  ox 
movements,     iloffks  interprets  iiiorndike's  theory  as  meaning, 
"animals  never  participate  in  whet  triey  are  doing,  and 
never  kuo'A'  that  a  eriticsl  action  \vill  brirj^  them  freedom 
end  lood. .. animals  are  alto^^ether  blirjd  in  their  learning."' 
Thorndike,   on  the.  other  hand,   says,   "tne  lower  animals  do 
occasionally  shovv  signs  of  ideas  and  of  their  influence  on 
"behavior,  tut  the  great  fculii  of  their  learrjing  has  been 
found  explainable  by  such  direct  binding  of  acts  to  situa- 
tions, unmediated  by  ideas.  "'^  "At  least  nine-tenths  of  animal 
and  humsTj  learning  is  accomplished  by  the  principle  of  mul- 
tiple response,  i.  e.  certain  responses  are  strengthened; 
resulting  in  the  weakening  of  other  bonds.  ""^ 

Intelligent  behavior  must  involve  insight  as  to  the  end 
desired.     ouch  learning  would  necessarily  be  slow  at  firt, 
allowing  for  the  individual  to  grasp  Insight 
the  problem,     -^fter  the  problem  is  understood  the  learning 
curve  should  show  a  sudden  drop  with  no  recurrent  rise.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  accept  insight  as  a  criterion  for  intel- 
ligent behavior,  as  it  assumes  that  memory  is  a  determining 
factor  in  learning.     A  knowledge  of  the  end  and  general  pro- 
cedure necessary  to  attain  that  end  would  lead  a  person  to 
the  conclusion  that  intelligence  was  responsible  for  tae  act. 

'Koffka,  Zurt,  The  Growth  of  the  :»:ind ,  pp.  160-6 
*-ihorndike,       ,  .ilducational  Psychology,   II,  p.  11 
^Ibid. ,  p.  IE. 
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Host  psychologists  today  maintain  thet  animal  behavior 

is  not  intelligent,     'xhey  cite  examples  or  recurrent  rises 

in  the  learning  curve  due  to  stupid  errors.  Animal 

IntelTigence 

These  stupid  eri-ors  are  probably  due  to 

the  fact  tast  the  animal  has  not  properly  understood  the 

problem.     Stupid  errors  are  not  eoniined  to  animal  behavior; 

human  beings  often  make  them.     In  attempting  to  put  together 

a  mechanical  puzzle  a  person  may  repeatedly  make  the  same 

error,  even  thouga  he  knows  that  it  will  not  lead  to  a 

proper  solution  of  the  problem.     Jven  otur.id 

.errors 

after  the  correct  solution  has  been 

worked  out,  the  person  may  make  a  nujiiber  of  stupid  errors  be- 
fore he  ag^in  works  the  problem  successfully.     If  huirjan  be- 
ings repeatedly  inake  stupid  errors  it  would  be  false  to  ssy 
that  they  possess  insight  and  aniiaals  are  lacking  in  it.  In 
addition  there  are  many  instarces  in  animal  behavior  where 
tne  learning  curve  falls  sudd  nly  and  does  not  rise  again. 

We  may  assume  that  btupid  errors  in  animal  behavior  are 
due  to  an  improper  understanding  of  the  problem  or  an  in- 
ability to  reconstruct  the  new  situation  in  terms  of  previous 
configurations. 

A  second  criterion  for  int-.-lligent  behavior  is  the  abil- 
ity to  transfer  knowledge  from  one  situa-  'xrensf er  of 

lCno;vle&ge 

tion  to  another  similar  one.     There  is 

evidence  of  frecj.uent  transfers  of  actions,   in  animal  behavior, 
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from  one  situation  to  another.     li'hiB  would  lead  to  the 
hypothesis  that  animals  can  reconstruct,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  a  pievious  situation. 

Another  i  nportant  feature  is  the  fact  that,   "txie  ani- 
mal usually  alters  its  "behavior  Alterations  in 

Behavior 

to  correspond  exactly  with  the 

most  important  feature  of  tie  situation."'  If  a  dog  learned 
to  release  itself  from  a  cage  by  pulling  a  lever  with  its 
teeth,  and  taen  the  method  of  escape  from  the  cage  was 
changed  to  pulling  a  loop  on  the  opposite  side  of  t;ie  cage, 
the  dog  would  continue  to  bite  at  tae  place  where  the  lever 
was  in  the  previous  problem,  iiuch  behavior  excludes  the 
theory  that  animal  behavior  is  meaningless.     Ihe  i aportant 
characteristics  in  the  situation  become  transitional  caar- 
acteristicii  toward  the  forming  of  a  new  configuration.  If 
this  second  criterion  of  intelligent  behsvior  is  o  detenr.in- 
ing  factor  in  animal  learning,  it  would  lend  added  proof  to 
the  theory  that  all  learning  is  accomplished  by  configura- 
tions. 

'io  discover  whether  behavior  is  due  to  maturation  or 

learning    it  is  necessary  to  elimi-  l/Iatui'at ion  vs 

Learning 

nate  all  caance  discoveries  and  re- 
actions.    If  behavior  is  due  to  maturation  there  can  be  no 
entirely  new  reactions.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  behtivior  is 

'Xofflca,  Kurt,  Ihe  Growth  of  the  Mind,  p.  171 
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due  to  learning  the  hypothesis  must  "be  accepte(?  that  we 
can  do  something  entirely  new.     ouch  experiments  cannot 
easily  be  carried  on  with  edults        they  have  too  maiiy 
ready-made  reactions,  vvuich  need  only  to  be  transferred  to 
the  new  situation,     '/mat  we  are  looking  for  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  simplest  and  most  original  devices.     Such  a 
study  could  best  be  carried  on  with  caildren  or  animals, 
whose  behavior  approaches  that  of  human  beings. 

Wolfgang  Zohler  spent  a  considerable  length  of  time  ob- 
serving and  experimenting^  with  anthropoid  apes.        gohler '  s 

[Experiments 

He  attempted  to  disprove  the  tuoory  that  all 
animal  learning  is  meaningless,  by  proving  that  chimpanzees 
do  show  insight  in  their  learning.     The  experiments  Kohler 
carried  out  were  planned  to  provide  a  situation  in  v/hich  the 
direct  goal  was  hidden,  but  an  ino.irect  way  left  open.  Ke 
attempted  to  iaa.ke  every  situation  fully  compreaensible , 
thus  excluding  as  far  as  possible  the  necessity  for  chance 
discoveries.     An  attempt  was  made  also  to  mai^e  each  experiment 
a  little  more  difficult  than  the  previous  one. 

It  was  noted  that  in  practically  every  instance  the 
chimpanzee  did  not  wander  around  aimlessly  before  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem.     Instead  it  seemed  to  deliberate  a  few 
minutes,  suddenly  give  a  start,  and  taen  proceed  wit/i  a  single 

'Xoffka,  iCurt ,  ihe  Growth  of  the  Kind,  p.  181 
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impulse  in  9  new  direction  to  trie  attainmerit  of  tiie  goal. 
Similar  "behavior  is  often  to  "be  noted  in  children.     They  too 
stop  to  deliberate  a^'d  when  e  possible  solution  comes  to 
their  minds  their  x'aces  light  up  and  they  proceed  at  once  to 
try  out  the  new  solution. 

Zohler  performed  a  number  of  experiments  with  chimpanzees 
in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  animal  behavior  is  often  such  that 
insight  must  be  present.     I  shall  not  attempt  to'siketch  all 
his  experiments,  as  a  few  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  his 
point.     In  one  experiment  a  chimpanzee  watched  Ilohler  bury  a 
basket  of  fruit.     xhe  chimpanzee  immediately  found  the  hole 
and  dug  up  the  iruit.     lo  maice  the  experiment  more  difficult 
Kohler  let  the  chimpanzee  watch  him  dig  a  number  of  holes,  in 
one  of  which  the  fruit  wss  buried.     Several  days  elapsed  before 
the  chimpanzee  was  allowed  to  leave  tne  cage.     As  soon  as  it 
was  free  it  went  immediately  to  the  rigj.t  hole  and  found  the 
fruit.     Duch  behavior  could  not  be  tne  result  of  mere  chance. 

xj.nother  experi.aent  with  c/iimpanzees  consis-ted  in  placing 
some  fruit  outside  the  cage  beyond  the  reach  of  the  chim- 
panzees.    A  string  was  tied  to  the  fruit  and  the  end  of  the 
string  placed  witnin  eDS,y  reaching,  distance.     This  experi- 
ment was  carried  out  successfully  and  without  hesitation  by 
all  the  chimpanzees.     It  was  altered  by  placing  a  number  of 
strings  outside  the  cage,  onl,   one  of  which  was  attached  to 
the  fruit.     It  was  found  that  the  chimpanzees  invariably  caose 
the  shortest  string  first.      The  fruit    wss  drawn  toward  the 
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animal  in  a  direct  fashion  and  not  accidentally.     "It  was 
observed  that  the  string  was  always  drawn  quite  literally  with 
regard  to  the  goal.     Glancing  toward  the  goal,  the  animal 
would  "begin  to  draw  the  string;  the  animal's  oehaYior  be- 
ing always  directed  upon  the  goal  ratner  t;ian  upon  the  string." 
A  similar  experinient  was  tried  on  dogs,  but  it  was  found 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  accomplishing  the  task:. 

The  experiment  was  made  more  difficult  by  placing  the 
fruit  beyoi^d  tae  reach  of  the  chimpanzees  and  placing  a  stick 
inside  the  cage.     "It  w^s  observed  that  from  the  very  start 
tne  aninial  woula  place  the  sticli  correctly  beriind  the  goal 
in  order  to  fetch  the  fruit  forward."*   In  some  instances  the 
chimpanzees  were  not  able  successfully  to  conclude  this  ex- 
periment because  the  stick  was  placed  too  far  away  from  the 
goal.     Sometimes  the  chimpanzee  looked  at  the  sticii  and  still 
failed  to  use  it  because  it  could  not  see  both  the  stick  and 
the  goal  at  the  same  time.     ICoffka  explains  this  by  saying, 
"it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  seeing  or  noticing  an  object 
such  as  a  stick,  because  before  it  is  employed  the  object 
must  cease  to  be  an  isolated  neutral  thin;,  to  tht  enimal  -^nd 
become  a  member  of  tne  situation  at  hand.     The  object  mi:st 
become  a  tool.     As  a  necessary  condition  for  a  correct  type 
of  behavior  an  alteration  must  occur  in  the  object  of  percep- 
tion...The  act  of  employing  a  stick  seems  to  involve  a 
transformation  in  the  situation  confronting-  the  animal;  for 

'Koffka,  Zurt,  The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  ,p.  1B9 
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tae  stick,  which,  at  first  was  s  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  Ei.imsl,  now  becomes  definitelry  relsted  to  the  situa- 
tion.    /«hat  the  ariimal  has  actually  learned  is  to  make  an 
irrelevant  object  relevar.it  to  the  situation."'  The  ir- 
relevant object  becomes  a  tool  or  has  acquired  a  functional 
value.     "A  transfer  of  learning  frorr.  one  thing  to  another 
results,  trierefore,  from  the  sensible  application  of  a 
certain  principle  of  configuration."    Attention  alone  can 
not  account  for  tais  transfer  as  mere  focusing  of  attention 
on  a  stick  could  not  endow  it  wit  a  the  property  oi  oeing- 
a  "tool". 

In  still  another  experiment  the  difficulty  of  attain- 
ing the  goal  was  increased  by  placing  the  fruit  above  the 
animal's  reach  and  placing  a  box  inside  the  cage,     '.^o  reach 
tae  fruit  it  was  necessary  for  the  chimpanzee  to  push  the 
box  ui3aer  the  fruit  and  then  climb  on  the  box.     xhis  proved 
a  difficult  experiment  and  the  chi:npanzee  would  usually  end 
by  destroying  the  box.     Children    who    are  unsuccessful  in 
performing  a  certain  activity  often  become  discoui'aged  and 
attempt  to  destroy  whatever  comes  within  their  reach,  es- 
pecially tnings  pertaining  to  the  situation.      One  chimpanze 
was  u  able  to  solve  thit  oi  jclem  '  i  long  c.  s  ^-nJt:ier  c  lim- 
panzee  was  lying  jn  the  box.     .'/hen  the  other  ape  jumped  off 
of  the  box  the  first  one  immediately  carried  the  box  and 
placed  it  directly  ur.der  tue  fruit.     It  would  seem  that  as 

'iloffka,  i^urt,  ihe  urowth  of  ifie  ...ind,  po.  191-2 
'Ibid.  ,  p.  193 
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long  as  ths  other  ape  was  lyiiir:  ok  the  box  it  \T,'as  not  "an 
object  with  whica  to  fetch  the  ^oal,  but  something  upon 
which  to  lie."'     Had  the  box  been  regarded  ^.s  an  object 
with  which  to  fetch  the  goal  as  long  as  the  first  ciimpan- 
zee  was  lying  on  it,   it  would  agve  necessitated  the  chang- 
ing of  an  object  from  one  configuration  to  another.     It  is 
always  aard  to  break  up  a  definite  configuration  which  al- 
ready exists. " ^ 

An  even  more  interesting  experiinent  was  tried  on  dultan, 
the  cleverest  oi  th-   chimpanzees.     xwo  sticks  were  placed 
inside  the  cage,  each  of  which  was  tjo  short  to  reach  the 
goal,  but  one  stick  could  be  fitted  inside  the  second  one. 
oultan  tried  for  a  long  time  to  solve  the  problem.  Among 
other  things  he  pushed  one  stick  ss  far  as  it  would  go  and 
then  took  the  second  stick  and  carefully  pushed  the  first 
stick  lontil  it  actually  touched  tne  fruit.     Later  .ae  ac- 
cidentally hold  one  stick  in  each  hand  in  such  a  Vvay  that 
they  came  into  line  with  jne  another.     Ee  imiiiediately  placed 
the  smaller  one  inside  the  larger  and  was  able  to  draw  the 
fruit  in  with  the  stick,     lae  solution  depended  upon 
chance,   "but  it  was  not  chance  thrt  led  to  the  goal,  nor  did 
chsTjCe  provide  a  pricticable  t  ool ...  although  a  "fortunate 
variation"  assisted  in  the  solution,  the  solution  itself  is 
in  no  wise  to  be  counted  as  having  been  one  of  ciipnce.""^ 

'Xoffka,  iCurt,  The  Growth  of  the  :.:inu ,  p.  196 
"-Ibid.  ,   0.  19  7 
^Ibid. ,  p.  199 
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From  this  brisi'  disciiption  oi  the  ■beha^'ior  of  apes 
it  must  "be  admitted  that  they  actually  solved  new  problems, 

whicn  could  not  have  been    de-  Achievement 

of  Apes 

pendent  upon  previous  neural  con- 
nections.    "The  esseritial  thing  about  these  solutions  is 
not  a  new  combination  of  movements  with  v\/hich  the  animals 
'A'ere  already  familiar,  but  a  new  configuration  of  the 
whole  field." 

It  was  obiierved  that  in  the  intervals  between  the  pre- 

« 

sentation  of  the  problem  snd  the  ultimate  solution  most  of 
the  time  was  occupied  in  doing  irrelevant  things  or  else  in 
rest.     Often  the  chimpanzee  would  stop  and  appear  to  be  con- 
sidering the  situation,  and  Vv'hen  a  solution  did  "dawn"  it 
would  be  carried  out  without  a  break.     "Instead  of  tie  solu- 
tion first  arising  by  chance,  and  thereafter  becoming  more 
or  less  understood,  understanding  or  an  appropriate  trans- 
formstion  of  the  field  precedes  tae  objective  solution."^  A 
configuration  of  the  total  ^,rocess  must  proceed  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.     "An  intelligent  construction  of  the 
field  talies  pl-ice  with  respect  to  the  goal,  and  the  solution 
is  nothing  else  th^n  the  arousal  of  this  construction."^ 
Such  a  theory  necessitates  th^:  discarding  of  tae  old 
association  theory.     It  means  taat  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  absolutely  new  activities  can  be  learned.     "The  sudden 

'Koffka,  xCurt,  The  Growth  of  the  i/iind,   op.  E02-3 
"^Ibid.  ,  p.  205 
^Ibid .  ,  p.  £09 
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grasping  of  the  solution  waicn  resulta  is  a  process  ta^^t 
runs  its  course  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  situ- 
ation, so  that  the  complete  solution  of  the  proljlem  takes 
place  with  reference  to  the  configuration  of  the  field  of 
perception." 

Kuger  performed  a  number  of  experi-ients  with  people 

in  an  attempt  to  discover  how  human  Huger ' s 

::lxperiments 

beings  react  in  similar  situations. 

The  problem  was  to  solve  three  dimensional  meeianical  puz- 
zles, which  could  not  be  fully  understood  by  the  subject. 
It  was  noted  that  taere  were  many  random  movements  and 
stupid  errors.     I'^any  movemcntto  v.hica  led  to  no  change  in 
the  situation  were  repeated  time  after  time.     "If  a  suc- 
cessful movement  came  about  by  chance,  the  first  consequence 
as  a  rule  was  that  the  region  in  which  the  v;oiiv  was  being 
done,  or  the  particular  Kind  of  movement  was  emphasized  and 
became  the  focus  of  the  whole  procedure  ."*' Of  ten  movements 
which  led  to  success  were  made  unintentionally  and  their 
significance  vi^as  not  recognized.     "If  we  ask  what  then  con- 
stitutes learning  in  these  experiments,  tae  answer  is  that 
in  addition  to  mere  perfection  of  manual  dexterity  lenrning 
consists  essentially  in  en  organiza-tion  of  the  whole  procedur 

'Zoffka,  Hurt,  j.he  Growth  of  the  x,:ind ,  p.  214 
'-Ibid.  ,  p.  177 
■^Ibiu.  ,   c.  176 
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Biihlsr  advarjced  the  theory  th?.t  there  are  three  stages 
of  development--instirjctive ,  trainirig  and  intellie enee.  In- 
stirjctivy  and  hecitual  "beaavior  tske  place  by  virtue  of  con- 
nections between  definite  pathways  in  th-   central  organs  of 
the  nervous  system.     In  instinctive  iictivity  these  bonds 
are  fixed,  vvhile  in  aabitual  behavior  they  are  modifiable. 
Instincts  are  merely  the  acquired  aabits  of  one's  ancestors. 
Zoffica  explains  instinctive,  habitual  and  intelligent  be- 
iiavior  in  terms  of  configurations.     "The  principle  of  con- 
figuration, v.hiCii  has  proved  its  validit;y  in  explaining  acts 
of  intelligence,  is  simply  trar^sf erred  to  the  explanation 
of  lower  forms  of  behavior." 

iiabituation  requires  a  long  time  because,   "the  condi- 
tions of  external  surroundings,   or  oi'  the  Habits 
internal  organization  of  the  animal,  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  immediately  apprehending  the  con- 
figurations. ..  Instead  of  serving  to  strengthen  bonds,  the 
chief  fur.ction  of  repetion  is  to  prepare  the  ground  for  tae 
construction  of  an  appropriate  figure  which  first  occurs  as 
a  result  of  chance,     -ifter  the  configuration  has  once  been 
constructed,  repetition  serves  to  make  tic  behavior  appre- 
ciabl,y  firmer  and  easierrrbut  not  bef ore ." Unless  a  con- 
figuration is  established  repetition  is  ineffective.  Ihe 
function  of  repetition  is  to  form  configurations  rather  than 

'Xoffka,  iJurt,  xhe  Growth  of  the  :.lind,  p.  2Z1 
"-Ibid.  ,  p. 
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to  strengthen  existing  iDonds.     Instead  of  attempting  to 
explain  instinctive,  iiabitusl  and  intelligent  Toehavior  in 
terms  of  three  principle  configurations  it  is  better  to 
explain  tnem  as  t.iree  phases  of  the  same  principle. 

Learning  must  be  dependent  upon  memory.     '.Vere  it  not 
for  memory  there  wonld  "be  no  con-  I.-e mo r y - i ma g e s 

servation  of  the  values  of  achievement,     i.lemory  serves  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  past,  present  and  lutiare. 
..'e  see  a  flash  of  lightning  and  througn  past  experiences 
we  are  led  to  expect  a  crash  of  thunder  to  follow  it.  'fhus 
memory-images  enable  us  to  have  our  minds  "set"  for  the 
future. 

Contrasted  to  "memory-images"  is  another  type  of  mem- 

ory--perception.     i'hrough  percep-  Perceptual 

Ivlemory 

tual  memory  we  are  able  to  recog- 
nize a  vvide  variety  of  objects  and  classify  them. 
"'I'he  achievements  of  memory  are  threefold: 

1.  I'he  participation  of  conscious-  Achievements 

of  LTemory 

ness  v\?hieh  may  be  more  oi  less  definite. 

2.  ihe  relation  of  this  consciousness  to  perception 

3.  Certain  iLinds  snd  degrees  of  positional  and  temporal 
definition,  which  may  be  altogether  perceptual."^ 

i'he  first  step  in  memory  is  one  of  familiarity  or  lack 
of  familiarity,     a  child  reacts  favor-  ii^amiliar ity 

'Koffka,  Aurt ,  ihe  Growth  of  the  ..lind,  po.  <i3D-7 
^Ibid. ,     p.  E41 
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ably  to  s.  familiar  person  arid  is  sfraid  of  a  stranger.  The 
reason  for  this  is  taat  the  "■background  of  conscioi:.sness  sc- 
liuired  the  peculiar  character  of  a  relatively  fixed  level 
upon  wiiich  separate  phenomena  make  their  appearance,  .'.ston- 
ishment  follows  when  this  level  is  altered."    The  second  step 
in  memory  is  expectation.     A  child  f.xpectation 
hears  his  mother's  voice,  vjhen  she  is  in  another  room,  and 
turns  his  head  expecting  to  see  her  face. 

Karely  does  a  child  remember  anything  that  happened  he- 
fore  he  was  two  years  old,  anc  taen  such  images  are  very 
vague  a:'jd  often  inaccurate.     Only  very  unusual  events  are  re- 
membered or  events  that  make  a  strong  impression  on  ths  child. 
I  doubt  if  many  adults  can  remember  as  I'emory  o oan 

many  as  a  dozen  connected  experiences  that  nappened  before 
their  sixjth  year,    a  chila  can  occasionally  remember  what 
happened  yesterday,  but  it  is  slmoi^t  i;Lpossible  to  remember 
that  a  certain  thing  occurred  tac  aay  before  yesterday.  They 
connect  events  wii h  places  rather  than  with  time.     Adults  usual 
also  connect  events  with  places  rather  than  with  definite 
periods  of  time. 

"Recognition  is  a  more  primitive  type  of  behevior  than  re- 
membrance,    ^furthermore ,  it  has  been  shown  Recognition 
that  th,   motives  for  remembrsnce  undergj  development;  for  at 
first  remembrance  attaches  to  perception,  and  only  later  to 

'Xoffka,  Hurt,  The  Growth  of  the  L'ind,  p.  242 
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images.     In  the  ■beginning  the  child  is  passive  with  respect 
to  his  rerneiritrances,  "but  gradually  he  le':rns  to  coLtrol 
them  so  that  voluntarily,  or  upon  oeing  q.uestioned ,   ne  can 
recall  to  mind  definite  events.''    A  person  can  have  no  con- 
trol over  what  another  ijerson  remembers.     '^.he  best  teacner  in 
the  world  cannot  guarantee  what  every  child  in  her  room  will 
remember.     "It  is  said  that  we  remember  two-tent.is  of  what  we 
hear  and  live-tonths  of  waat  we  see.     /.aethor  or  not  such  a 
proportion  is  a  tiue  estimate,   ii  cannot  be  denied  that  what 
is  seen  is  retained  longer  than  what  is  iieard,  snd  that  general- 
ly a  deeper  i.^ipression  is  made  thereby,  not  alone  in  relation 
to  memory,  but  also  in  the  effect  on  feelings  and  will. ""^^  One 
thing  is  very  certain  and  that  is,  we  cannot  choose  for  a  caild 
jLSt  whic-i  two-tenths  of  what  he  aears  or  whica  five-tenths  of 
what  lie  sees  he  wil.  remember. 

Zoffka  gives  two    laws  of  learning.     oince  he  discards 
the  old.  theory  of  neural  connections  he  must  also  discard  the 
laws  of  association.     In  its  place  he  reives  the  following  law: 
"If  the  phenomena  A,  B,  and  C...  Laws  of  Learning 

have  been  present  once  or  oftener 

as  members  of  a  configuration,  and  if  one  of  these  reappears 
while  still  possessed  of  itt-  "members.iip-character " ,  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  supplement  itself  iiiore  or  less  definitely 
and  completely  with  the  rem^-^inoer  of  the  xotal  configuration.""^ 

'Xoffka,  /:urt,  The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  p.  24:<. 

^Beard,  Prederica,  Pictures  in  Religious  Education,  p.  33 

^Zoffke,  iiurt,  ihe  growth  of  the  Mind,  p.  246 
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the  old  lav>(  of  association  involved  also  reproduction  by 
similarity  in  terms  of  neural  connections,  ard  hence  there 
was  an  effort  made  to  discard  the  theory  entirely  and  ex- 
plain everything  in  terms  of  "bonds"  of  association.  xJiis 
led  to  even  more  trouble  and  confusion.     ..offka  explains 
the  second  lav;  of  similarity  by  saying  that,  "configurations 
once  present  will  furnish  conditions  fororable  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  others  like  or  similar  to  them.'' 

-the  laws  of  learning  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: 
"when  a  new  c jnf i-uration  arises  under  fixed  objective  con- 
ditions, tiiis  behavior  of  tao  orgcnism  it,  somehow  preserved. 
"Lpon  repeating  the  objective  conditions,  tae  configuration 
will  accordingly  arise  :r:uch  easier  and  much  swifter  taan  it 
did  the  first  time.     It  will  aloo  return  vihen  the  external 
conditions  change  and  are  no  longer  so  favorsble  as  they 
were  at  first,  even  though  the  conditions  are  so  incomplete 
that  they  would  of  themselves  give  rise  only  to  a  part  of 
the  wnole  configuration. " 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  l 
is  remembered  of  the  configurations  tnat  are  formed  is  due 
to  a  large  extent  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  individual 
tovvard  certain  situations. 

'Zoffka,  ilux't,  fhe  Growth  of  the  I.lind,  p.  248 
^bid. ,  pp.  24b-9 


CHAPTi^H  V 


PHODUCIo  0?  iE::^  LEAHI^I^'G  phocsss 


Children  are  born  slaves  to  adults.     At  every  turn  a 
child  meets  compulsior  and  opposition  from  adults.  Few 
adults  credit  children  witn  the  ability  to  maii.e  choices  or 
discover  anything  for  themselves.     It  is  not  surprising  taat 
a  favorite  gsme  with  children  is  playing  that  they  are  .T.en 
and  women,     'ihe  average  child  wants  more  t/^an  anythir.g  else 
to  grow  up  so  he  can  do  the  tnings  which  he  is  not  allowed 
to  do;  things  which  perhaps  he  sees  his  older  brothers  and 
sisters  doing. 

A  child  lives  in  a  separate  worid  iron,  that  of  an  adult. 

xhe  _atter  world  often  seems  very  harsh  and  unjust  to  a  ciiild. 

The  ciiild's  world  is  one  of  play,  but  ae  The  Child '  s 

vorld 

takes  his  play  seriously,     x^s  long  as  he  is 

in  his  ovvn  world  he' will  really  work  at  his  play,   often  car- 
rying out  unaided  very  difficult  pro-'ects.     Lwo  boys  that 
I  knew  spent  all  of  their  time  for  a  month  maKin^,  an  ice 
boat  similar  to  a  picture  of  ore  they  saw  in  a  magazine. 
When     the  bost  was  finished  the  boys  found  that  it  was  much 
too  lig  and  heavy  to  carry,  and  in  addition  the  thought  c^me 
to  them  for  the  first  time  t.iat  taeie  wac  no  lake  within 
walking     distance,  waere  the,>  could  sail  taeir  boat.  Had 
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these  same  two  boys  been  asked  to  spend  an  equal  amotLnt 
of  energy  sawing  wooS:  end  making  apple  boxes  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  felt  very  much  abused.     irrom  the  physical 
point  of  view  their  play  wab  strenuous  work,  and  yet  taey 
resented  interruptions  on  the  part  of  an  adult  wao  asked 
them  to  stop  for  any  reason. 

Often  I  have  heard  children  grumble,  "you  never  will 
let  me  do  arjything  I  want  to  do."     'Ihe  chances  are  that 
t.iis  same  child  has  gone  to  his  mother  at  least  ten  times 
during  the  day  with  the  day  with  the  (iuestion,   "what  can 
I  doY"    -.s  long  as  the  mother  suggests  something  which  the 
child  regards  as  play,   tlic  ci^ild  is  satisfied,     but  the 
minute  there  iS'  a  suggestion  of  something  which  he  regards 
as  work,  trouble  begins. 

Uaviland  says,   "play  it>  nature's  way  of  JevelopinjA  the 

child  piiysically,  mentally  end  morally.  ..  Value  _in 

Play 

Constructive  plsy  fulfils  innate  desires 
for  action  3nd  invention  anc  gives  ability  for  work  with 
mind  and  hands...  The  child  grows  through  his  ov.n  self-ex- 
pression and  not  througii  the  achieveir.ent  of  parents  or 
teachers. ..  There  is  nothing  tiiat  in  itself  is  eitaer  v.ark 
or  play,  but  thinking  ma^ies  it  so.     .Vaolasome  work  is  merely 
the  extension  of  play."'    However,  a  child  should  not  be 
given  the  misimpression  thct  everything  is  easy,  but  taat 

'Haviland,  rJlary  o.  ,  Character  Training  in  Childhood,  pp.  16o-179 
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work  can  "be  pless.'^rjt  and  as  interesting  as  ait-  play.  oome 
pieces  of  work  saould  arouse  iiis  fi^intiru  instinct  "becsuse 
of  their  very  difficulty.     Wnether  '.York  vs.  Play 

the  yroject  is  work  or  play  depends 

upon  the  mental  attitude  of  the  child,     k  four  year  old 
child  will  beg  to  loe  allowed  to  wipe  the  dishes,  while  the 
same  child  will  grumble  w:ien  asked  to  do  tie  same  task 
three  years  later.     Ine  diixerence  between  t.iese  two  modes 
of  beiavior  lies  not  in  the  situation,  whica  is  trie  same 
in  both  instances,  but  rather  in  the  mental  sttitv.de  which 
iias  developed  in  the  child's  minci.     In  the  firtit  iijotance 
wiping  the  dishes  was  play,  while  in  the  second  it   lad  en- 
tered t:ie  realm  of  work,  and  had  therefore  become  distaste- 
ful,  inasmucn  as  wor^:  is  a  part  of  the  adult's  world. 

A  second  characteristic  of  trie  childs'  world  is  the 
fact  taat  there  is  no  discrimiiggtion  .'nade  between  animate 
and  inanimate  objects.     ?or  All  ob j ects  an ti mate 

him  a  stiCii  is  as  truly  ?live  as  his  dog.     His  problem  is  n^t 
to  breat.ie  life  into  inanimate  objects,  but  rather  to  learn 
the  distinction  betweer.  things  which  ere  deed  and  things 
which  are  alive.     de  learns  ^^^d^sHy  that  "there  are  con- 
tradictions in  livin^  things;  he  must  approach  them  and 
shape  his  reactions  lo  i.^v.:,:  cuite  differently  than  with  in- 
ert t.xings.     I'he  learning  of  this  distinction  may  be  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  t  ict  living  things  conform  more 
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than  inert  things  to  the  wishes  of  the  child;  thus  display- 
ing, in  a  certain  sense,  an  opposing  "behavior."'  In  addi- 
tion he  learns  to  relate  the  consequences  to  the  stLnulus 
and  response.     He  finds  that  much  more  uiipleaisant  conse- 
quences result  from  aousing  animate  things  than  inanimate 
ones. 

a11  psychologists  would  agree  that  successful  activity 

"brings  pleasure,     ihey  would  how-  Pleasure  a  Result 

of  Succebsf ul  h.Q- 
ever,  disagree  on  the  method  "by  tivity 

vjhich  pleasure  is  affixed  to  a  certain  action  ana  dis- 
pleasure to  others.     James  would  insist  that  pleasui'e  tends 
to  fix  certain  bonds,  while  ^offka  would  srgue  that  pleasure 
was  due  to  the  successful  formation  of  certain  configurations, 
ciince  this  paper  is  concerned  with  £of  f  ka '  s  interpretation 
of  mental  attitudes,  I  shall  for  the  present  disregard  James's 
theory . 

I  heard  one  mother  say  sometime  ago,   "children  are  "born 
naturally  bad  and  wnatever  good  traits  they  acquire  must  be 
spanked  into  them."     In  tais  case  goodness  is  forced  on  a 
child  from  the  outside.     In  contrast  to  this  tae^ory  is  Bright- 
man's  who  says,  "every  child  is  a  potential  citizen  of 
heaven,  but  v;ithout  training  every  child  would  go  wrong.  "^  Here 
goodness  is  developed  from  within  a  caild. 

On  this  same  subject  Kirkpatr ick  says,   "the  caild  is  at 

'Koffka,  ilurt,  The  growth  of  trie  i-lina,  p.  345 
^Brightman,  E.  li.  ,  The  Personal  --ielation  Between  God  snd 

Children,  Religious  ;:^ducat ion ,  i'ebrusry  ,  1921, 

p.  27 


first  neither  morsl  nor  immoral,  "but  immoral.     vVhat  he 
comes  to  hold  ss  right  or  wing  is  due  to  experience  end 
training. " ' 

If  the  churches  of  a  hundred  ye^rs  ago  had  any  in- 
terest in  children,  it  was  "based  on  the  first  theory. 
Their  principal  object  was  to  seve  sinrjsrs  and  they  had 
no  place  in  t-ieir  projiram  for  a  child  who  nsd  rot  yet 
sinned,     ihey  saved  adults  from  Hell,  but  were  not  con- 
cerned with  the  saving'  of  children  to  Leaven.     When  lay- 
-en  took  it  upon  taeraselves  to  establis:!  Sunday  ocaools 
for  the  teaching  of  religion  to  children  t.iey  met  oppo- 
sition from  the  Church.     xhe  Sunday  Sc.iools  were  based 
on  the  second  and  tnird  tiieories  given  above.  practically 
every  Caurch  todsy  recognizes  tnc  truih  of  these  trieories 
and  as  a  result  tie re  is  a  widespread  interest  in  Re- 
ligious jlducation  for  children.     The  Caurcaes  reco.  nize 
also  the  value  in  givin.-.  a  c.iild  the  right  ideas  from  the 
very  beginning,  rather  taan  attempting  to  spend  years  later 
correcting  wrong  ideas. 

'i'aere  are  many  elements  which  entt;r  into  the  iorm?ition 
of  mentel  attitudes.     Two  children  Llental  Attitudes 

may  have  similar  instri>ction  in 

scaool  '-nd  live  in  practically  identical  environments  and 
'iCirkpatrick,        A.  ,  Fundamentals  of  C  lild  Study,  pp.  161-2 
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yet  have  very  difJTerent  likes  BTjd  dislikes.     In  consid- 
ering the  various  configurations  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  larger  conf  igi^ra tion ,  tne  mental  atti- 
tude,  it  is  important  to  consider  t.^ien:  in  their  relation 
to  the  whole  attituae.     Unless  they  are  related  to  the 
whole  situation  they  become  xneaningless  unite. 

ihe  basiiJ  elements  in  the  loim&tion  ox  mental  attitudes 
are  cosmic  and  mechanical  forces.  C o smi c  gorces 

These  woQld  include  the  laviis  of  motion,  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, li^ht  and  heat,  etc.     .,'e  cannot  transfer  an  indi- 
vidual from  tae  real  world  to  an  ideal  one,  even  if  we 
W'isied,  and  it  is  taereiore  necessary  to  teke  into  consid- 
eration ways  in  whica  tae  individual  is  infl^uenced  "by  his 
environment. 

In  the  second  place  all  animal  "DeaaviO-   is  greatly 
influenced  ty  instincts.     Instinctive  Instincts 
activity.'  is  directed  toward  a  goal, 

although  we  cannot  assume  that  sll  animals  are  aware  of  wnat 
tast  goal  is.     Human  instinctive  teh'i^vior,  as  well  as  that 
of  higher  animals,  mij-rht  te  said  to  be  purposive  or  teleo- 
logical  in  character.     Psychologists  who  object  to  the  use 
of  instincts  as  an  explanation  for  human  behevior  often  use 
the  terms  "desires",  "impulses"  and  "innate  tendencies". 
By  whatever  term  tne^  are  called,  tuese  innate  impulses  are 
very  important  in  the  formation  of  mentcl  ottitudes,  and 
finally  charector  and  personality.     uallor.ay  says  of  tiera, 
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"desires  ar^d  impulses  are  at  the  bottoiri  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious eGucation.     I'lie^'  are  bad  only  when  they  outlive 
taeir  usefulness,  or  when  tae;/  are  overused  or  misap- 
plied. "It  is  almost  impossible  to  destroy  an  instinct.  A 
much  easier  and  more  effective  method  is  to  redirect  or 
deepen  instinctive  activity. 

Closely  associated  witn  instincts  or  inncte  impulses 
are  emotions.     ihey  are  more  dyL;amic  thsn  instincts  in  that 
tnsy  are  always  expressed,  unless  theie  is  a  strong  in- 
hibitory factor  present.     It  is  much  ;i:ore  difficult  to  sup- 
press or  even  redirect  emotions  than  instincts  because  of 
their  dynamic  nature,     .-according  to  the  ^estalt  psychologists 
instincts  and  emotions  appear  simultaneously,  as  tiiey  ere 
both  parts  of  the  same  configuration.     In  the  formation  of 
tile  larger  configuration,  the  mental  attitude,   I  would  say 
the  instinct  furnishes  a  goal,  while  the  emotion  ^urnishes 
dynamic  power. 

ihomson  maint=;.ins  t/isre  ere  two  types  of  emotions-- 
primary  end  secondary.     Primary  emotions  incluae  lear,  an- 
ger,  curiosity,   surprise,  etc.     I  tnink  thit  of  the  primary 
instincts  tae  most  powerful  one  is  fear;  at  leest  it  is  the 
)  most  powerful  instinct  in  the  formation  of  mental  atti- 

tudes,       child's  first  mental  attituae  is  probably  one  of 

'Galloway,  T.  7/.,  The  Use  of  I.otives  in  leeching  i.. orals,  end 

Heligior,   u.  74 
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eitxier  fear  or  trust,  as  a  reault  of  his  reaction  to 


of  two  or  more  primary  emotious  or  primary  emotions  plus 
instincts.        few  of  these  comDoiincl  emotions  ere  el- 
truism,  ambition,  "belief  and  anxiety.     'ihe  self -regarding 
impulses  and.  complexes  of  self  assertion    nd  submission 
are  fundamental  and  are  a  part  of  almost  all  compound 
emotions,     ihe  unpleasant  emotions  outnumber  tae  pleassnt 
ones,  although  the  latter  may  be  trained  to  operate  more 


often  and  with  greater  intensity. 

Other  compound  emotions  are  sentiment,  mood,  happi- 
ness, unaappiness  and  temperament.     One  of  the  chief  dif- 
ferences between  individuals  lies  in  ihe  different  methods 
used  to  express  these  compound  emotions,     ii  life  that  is 
emotionally  starved  is  ripe  for  questionable  adventures. 
"Vv'e  live  for  tae  thrilling  moments  of  life,  we  encure  the 
rest."     V'/hether  we  are  happy  or  unhspoy  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  now  "we  endure  the  rest  of  life".     A  per- 
son is  happy  "when  the  sum  total  of  nis  acts  are  aarmonizec 
to  produce  a  sense  of  well  being,  ^r.d  the  realization  of 
values  taat  are  more  or  less  permanent."    I'he  happy  person, 
as  described  by  iiiomson,  might  well  be  compared  to  the 


friendly  and  unfriendly  faces. 


Prims ry  and 

;iecondary 
ilmotions 


ihe  secondary  emotions  consist 


'i'homson,  i.i.  X. 
^Ibid. ,   u.  113 
^Ibid.  ,  p.  115. 


,  Ihe  dprings  of  r.uman  Action,  pp.  90-100 
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one  of  tlie  larger  "unclosed"  conf ig"urations  described  by 

Zoifka.     '.Vhile  the  coniigurs tion  is  not  yet  "closed"  the 

wiiole  life  of  the  person  is  tending  toward  a  harmony, 

which  will  in  the  end  "produce  a  sense  of  v^ell  being  and 

the-  realizatioij  of  values  that  are  permanent."' 

Eappiness  and  pleasure  are  not  identical  as  the  first 

is  an  emotion  and  the  second  a  feel-  >iappiness 

vs 

ing.     ii'rom  the  standpoint  of  mental  Pleasure 
attitudes  pleasure  may  be  more  important  than  happiness. 
"Afhile  we  do  not  always  pursue  the  objects  that  give  us  the 
greatest  pleasure  we  certainly  tend  in  that  direction.  If 
we  do  not  pursue  sue x  objects  it  is  because  a  strong  in- 
hibition has  been  set  up.     Pleasure  and  successful  activity 
are  practically  identical,  and  are  both  associated  with  re- 
wards,    xhe  reward  need  not  be  in  the  form  of  a  material 
gift,  bul  may  be  merely  self  satisfaction,  or  the  attaching 
of  value  to  a  certain  activity.     Pleasure  cannot  exist  apart 
from  satisfaction  in  activity.     In  the  determining  a  person's 
mental  attitude  toward  life  as  a  v^'hole  I  would  think  that 
happiness  as  t:ie  sum  total  of  all  pleasures,  or  unaappiness 
'i-s  tae  sura  total  of  all  f o ilures,  w juld  oredominE: te .  person 
cannot  long  find  pleasure  in  activity  that  fails  to  jproduce 
harmony  and  a  sense  of  well  being. 

Everyone  is  in  love  v.ith  aimseli.     I  nave  yet  tj  find 

'Thomson,     .   ...  ,   xae  ,j  rings  of  auman  ..ction,  p.  lib 
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anyone  vvho  would  "be  willing  to  char.ge  places  "in  toto" 
with  another  person,  even  ii  it  could  be  done.     :;e  ad- 
mire other  individuals,  Vat  are  satisfied  tu  te  ourselvecs. 
It  is  Ui^iually  a  long  t  iir^e  Sefore  a  caild  realizes  txiat 
the  world  wss  not  ci  eated  for  his  special  "benefit.  ±he 
self  is  involved  in  all  conduct,   ana  the  highest  goal  of 
life  is  Sfclf-realiz£tion.     "the  distinction  between  a 
selfish  and  un  unselfish  person  is  tae  nature  and  number 
of  things  and  ideas  that  are  identified  wit  .  the  self,  the 
nature  of  the  self -regarding  sentiments.     social  pres- 
sure furnishes  tn:   pattern  for  our  lives,  emotions  fur- 
nish  the  power;   end  experience,   the  materials."         i:igQt ism 

Professor  i,'arlatt  says,  "the  love  of  one's  self  is 
made  the  norm  of  loving  someone  else.....  rational  egoism  or 
a  respect  for  self  is  the  basis  for  any  true  altruism  or 
love  of  others.     It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  give  one's  self 
for  others,  but  it  is  a  r::ore  splendid  thing  to  develop  a 
self  worth  giving,     'ihat  alone  g,ives  value  to  the  gift."' 
In  considering  mental  attitudes  it  is  of  supreme  importance 
that  tae  experiencing  person  be  considered.     If  it  is  human 
nature  to  be  egotistic,  then  egotism  plays  an  important  psrt 
in  the  formation  of  configurations,    a.  careful  study  of 
seemingly  unselfish  action  will  reveal  in  croctically  every 
instance  a  basic  selfish  configuration  prompting  the  de^d. 

Thomson,  LI.  11.,  xae  Springs  of  Huinan  Action,  p.  £00 
'Llarlatt,  IDsrl,  Lecture  Ivotes. 
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Psychophysical  conditions  are  also  important  in  the 

formation  of  mental  attitudes.     The  Psychophysi cal 

Conditions 

health  of  an  individual  must  "be  tazen 

into  consideration.     The  mental  attitude  of  a  ciild  who  is 
tired,  restless  and  nervous  will  be  very  different  from  that 
of  the  same  child  when  ne  is  rested.     Thomson  says  of  the 
influence  of  glands  on  en  individual,  "the.y  determine  tem- 
perament, mental  capacity,  ambitijn,  force  of  cher-^icter  and 
even  personality."    Tais  is  a  ratner  broad  statement  and 
Thomson  wo'ald  probably  find  aitnself  in  difficulty  trying  to 
prove  it;  yet  taere  ccxi  be  little  doubt  tiiat  bodily  condi- 
tions do  influence  tae  mind. 

Habits  and  autonomic  acts  alt-o  play  their  part  in  the 
formation  of  mental  attitudes.     Thomson  says  Habits 
furtaer,  "many  organisms  can  get  along  without  conscious- 
ness, but  no  conscious  being  could  long  survivw  without  en 

a, 

autonomic  apparatus."     Habits  are  based  on  the  formation  of 
movement  melodies  or  configurations.     They  ate  the  founda- 
tion of  character.      President  Larsh  said  in  his  address  at 
the  Baccalaureate  service  last  June,   "corjduct  is  character 
unfolding  itself."^  If  character  is  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  upon  habits,  it  follows  that  much  of  our  conduct  is 
due  to  aabit. 

In  the  foreword  of  the  Boston  Course  in  Citizenship 

'Thomson,  LI.  K.  ,  The  Sorings  of  Human  Action,  p.  40 
■^Ibid.  ,  p.  37 

^Marsh,  D.  L. ,  "Higner  Education  Plus  the  highest  Education" 

Bostonia,  XXVII,  p.  69 
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firough  Character  Development,  the  editor  says; 

1.  '"ihe  ideal  citizen  is  a  person  of  caaracter. 

2.  ihe  go?l  of  training  is  to  produce  men  and  wo;ien 
of  the  noblest  character  possible... 

3.  i'ixed  principles  govern  attitudes  and  actions."' 
It  is  difficult  to  chan^^'s  g  h?^bit  bec-:use  it  neces- 
sitates tae  destruction  of  a  movement  melody,     ihe  organism 
is  thrown  into  a  state  of  disequilibrium,  ^^nd  it  continual- 
ly tends  to  regain  its  equilibrium  througa  the  formation  of 
old  cor:l  igurations  instead  of  ijew  or.es.     Thomson  saya,  "an 
attitude  is  tne  result  of  aabitual  modes  of  conduct,  £nd 

in  turn  becomes  a  determiner  of  future  coj-duct  in  modify- 
ing and  regulating  thi  primary  drives. " ^  Mental  9ttitudes 
might  be  considered  as  habits,  since  a  former  mental  atti- 
tude arises  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  attitude  of  other  people  toward  a  situation  tends 
also  to  fix  our  mental  attitudes.     "It  is  better  to  be 

dead  than  out  of  style",  might  apply  as  Group 

Attitudes 

well  to  mental  attitudes  as  to  current 

styles,  of  clothes.     lie  shrink  from  being  made  an  object  of 
ridicule.     ?or  this  reason  we  often  force  upon  ourselves 
mentsl  attitudes  wnich  we  do  not  sanction,  with  the  excuse 
tnat  "everybody's  doing  it",  or  perhaps  I  should  eay,  "every- 
body's thinking  it", 

'iichool  Document  No.  10-1924,  Course  in  Citizenship  Through 

Character  Development,  p.  9 
Thomson,        Z.  The  oprings  of  Human  Action,  p.  166 
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Knowledge  must  certainly  be  a  powerful  fr^ctor  in 
the  formation  of  aental  attitudes.     It  is  probably  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  changing  of  configurations. 
Spending  2  child  will  never  mak:e  him  like  the  multipli- 
cation table  or  some  especially  distasteful  food.     To  be 
sure  spanking  may  result  in  his  learning  the  multiplica- 
tion table  or  eating  spinach,  but  Knowledge 
it  cannot  make  him  like  either  one. 

When  he  sees  the  value  in  sn  unpleasant  task  it  will  be- 
come less  obnoxious,  and  m?.y  even  become  pleasant.  Jear, 
jealousy  end  contrariness  often  disappear  when  the  child 
understands  certain  situations.     .Yithout  knowledge  we 
would  be  ruled  entirely  by  instincts  and  emotions,  iinow- 
ledge  enables  us  to  see  a  situation  as  a  whole  and  pre- 
dict possible  conseq.uences.     j-hrough  it  we  can  look  into 
the  past  snd  borrow  what  is  valuable.     "Ye  can  weigh  dif- 
ferent situations,  judge  of  their  worth,  and  predict  to 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  future. 

Attention  depends  very  largely  on  kno7;ledge.     k  two 
year  old  child  would  not  pay  attention  to  a  discourse  on 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  beceuse  Plato  is  beyond  his  field 
of  laiowledge.     Xoffka  says,   "without  the  participation  of 
attention,  learning  does  not  take  place."     \'ie  psy  attention 
for  any  lengtn  of  time  only  to  the  things  in  which  we  are 

'Koffka,  Xurt,  'ihe  Growth  of  the  r-.ind,  p.  302 
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especially  interested.     "Attention  is  a  descriptive  term 

telling  something  about  a  person's  mentsl  attitude."' 

iLnowledge  offers  some  very  difficult  problems.  j]ven 

though  we  accept  the  theory  that  Problems  of 

Zno^vledge 

]a30wledge  is  extremely  important 

in  the  formation  of  mentsl  attitudes,  the  problem  is  only 
stated  snd  not  solved.     It  is  obviously  impossible  for  any 
one  person  to  imo¥;  everything  that  i;o  Imown  at  the  present 
time.     In  addition,  what  is  iOiOwn  now  by  all  individuals 
is  probably  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  knowledge  that 
will  ultimately  be  known.     The  real  problem  is,  v/hat  know- 
ledge ought  to  bo  taught  to  children  to  insure  desirable 
mental  attitudes?    Their  mental  ettitudes  will  necessarily  be 
largely     influenced  by  the  knov«?ledge  they  have  at  any 
given  time.    A  literature  teacher  might  say  desirable 
mental  >-ttitudes  are  best  developed  through  a  study  of  the 
best  literature  of  the  world,  while  a  science  teacher  would 
probably  advocate  the  study  of  science.     Certainly  imow- 
ledge  stimulates  curiosity,  develops  interest,  and  gives  a 
purpose  to  life. 

Kiss  Margaret  Slattery  said,  "tne  unfortunate  festure 
about  facts  is  the  fact  th-t  the.y  will  not  be  true  tomorrow." 
Science  is  continually  forcing  us  to  reject  facts  which  were 
true  yesterday.     If  we  knew  Knowledge  Changes 

'Thomson,  LI.  a,  .the  oprings  of  human  action,  p.  153 
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what  facts  v.ould  "be  true  twenty-  yee.rs  hence  it  would 
not  "be  so  difficult  to  Irnow  v/hat  to  tesch  children. 

It  v;?.s  stated  earlier  that,  due  to  the  impression- 
atility  of  small  children,  it  is  easier  to  teach  the 
right  thing  first  than  to  try  to  correct  a  wrong  idea 
later,     io  change  e  wrong  idea  is  often  as  difficult  as 
to  change  a  habit,  since  both  necessitate  the  breaking 
down  of  one  coi:f igur? tion  9nd  the  building  up  of  another 
one.     ohall  we  then  teacn  the  facts  "we  know  now  and  hope 
that  the;,-  will  not  be  changed  \%'ithin  the  lifetime  of 
those  whom  we  teach?    To  do  this  would  necessitate  the 
end  of  all  scientific  investigstion  because  science  must, 
if  it  is  to  exist,  continue  to  discover  new  facts  which 
will  contradict  old  facts. 

It  is  much  more  important,  it  seems  to  me,  to  teach 

a  child  how  to  think  than  what  How  to  ihink  ,\a ther 

Than  What  to  Think 

to  think.     The  scientific  atti- 
tude will  endure  long  after  our  present  body  of  facts  have 
lost  their  significance,     ihe  scientific  attitude  evantu-- 
?tes  in  understend ing ,  tolerance  and  sympathy.     It  does  even 
more,  becsuse  it  gives  the  child  on  ability  to  think  for 
himself,     ililpatrick  says,  "we  should  teacn  the  actual 
habits  required  in  life  as  tn-  need  arises,  taking  care  al- 
ways that  the  accompanying  attitudes  are  tac  best  attainable. 

'  xlilpatr ick,   ,V.  „.  Thinking  in  C:iildiiood  end  Youth,  Religious 

education,  j'eb.  192fa,  p.  13t> 
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'i'here  is  another  danger  in  teaching  loiowledge  ex- 
clusively.    iJo  one  would  "be  so  foolish  ^s  to  think  that 
he  knew  the  v/hole  of  truth  xi'irst  Impressions 

and  yet  we  often  tesch  as  thouga  our  knov;ledge  were  final. 
A  child's  mine  is  extremely  impressionatle ,  andmany  ideas 
thst  he  receives  5re  indilibly  printed  on  his  minG .  be- 
cause of  his  limited  experience  he  is  credulous  of  everj^- 
thing  he  hears  end  sees.     Ii  first  impreEsions  are  lasting 
it  is  obviously  important  that  tiiey  oe  desirable  ones. 
"Early  training  effeciently  directed,  can  ar.d  does  so  fas- 
ten so  firmly  in  the  young  our  positions,  socisl,  economic, 
religious,  racial  and  nationalistic  tnst  thereafter  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances  the  bias  so  produced  remains  for 
most  people  an  effectual  v.arping  throughout  life.  success 
at  incoc trinatio r.  is  no  guarantee  of  the  velidit;;,;  of  the 
doctrine.     It  is  possible  to  tiain  and  inooctrinf? te  a  c  iild 
in  such  a  fashion  that  he  will  r;Ot  depart  from  it.  Success 
does  not  mean  correctness,  and  parents  and  te-^chers  have  no 
guarantee  of  the  absolute  correctness  of  Vvhat  they  teach."' 

Then  too,  we  often  teach  children  ideas  vvhich  we  do 
not  ourselves  believe.     uow  can  we  expect  children  to  be 
truthful  to  us  if  we  are  not  truthful  to  them?     'Ihere  are 
taree  reasons  why  we  fail  to  tell  tne  truth  to  children- - 
lack  of  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  problem,  a 

'Zilpatrick,  '»V.  H.  ,  Ihin^Ling  in  Cjiildhood  ?nd  Youth,  .-.eligious 

ilducation,  jjebruery,  1926,  pp.  136-6 
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sense  that'  it  does  not  matter  very  False  Ideas 

much  what  a  child  thinks;  fear  on  our  part;  ^mq  lacA  of 
knowlecge  on  our  own  part. 

ihe  colleges  have  been  "blamed  for  almost  everything, 
chief  of  vviiich  might  "be  mentioned  the  loss  of  religious 
faita  on  the  pert  of  the  students.     ±ae  colleges  cannot  be 
blamed  for  this  entirely,     'xhe  blame  should  instead  be 
plsced  on  the  parents  and  teachers  who  failed,  long  before 
the  young  man  or  woman  entered  college,  to  teach  the  triith. 
7/hen  the  student  finds  his  parents  and  teachers  have  told 
him  things  that  they  do  not  themselves  believe  he  loses 
faith  in.  them,  pnd  in  the  religion  they  hJ?ve  taught  him. 
haveland  says,  "'"."e  cannot  make  religion  a  reality  to  child- 
ren unless  it  is  first  £  reality  to  us.     It  is  foolish  to 
cram  "d-ult  conce|)tions  down  the  throat  of  a  child.     A  child 
may  forsake  the  doctrines  of  his  parents,  but  never  their 
faith.     If  the  Bible  is  unreal  to  children  it  is  because  it 
is  unreal  to  us  who  attempt  to  teach  t.hem." 

It  is  both  wasteful  and  dangerous  to  give  children 

false  ideas.     It  would  be  difficult  to  sey  whether  it  is 

better  for  a  child  to  live  in  ignorance  regarding  the  false 

ideas  he  has  been  taught,  or  be  forced  to  start  all  over 

again  and  build  up  for  himself  e  few  true  idess.     The  first 

leads  to  the  ri.axim,   "ignorance  is  bliss".     The  second  re- 

'btreibert,  i.uriel,  Youth  and  the  Bible,  p;.  4-5 

^haveland,  Liary,  Character  .raining  in  Childhood,  pp.  ci59-cb2 
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suits  in  the  necessity  to  destroy  existing  coi:f igur?tions 
or  mental  attitudes,  and  ma^;  lead  to  despair  and  pessi- 
mism.    I  think  everyone  will  agree  it  is  much  more  sensible 
to  put  p  lock  on  the  stable  door  "before  the  horse  is  stolen, 
ihere  are  perhaps    a  few  ideas  that  we  could  teach, 

upon    which  a  child  could  build  "Why"  Lore  Important 

Than  "V/hat" 

his  ovm  faith.     ihey  should  of 

course  be  idea  th?.t  give  a  wholesome  mentsl  attitude  tov/ard 
life.     Fairy  stories  hsve  a  large  place  in  the  life  of  a 
child,  but  we  do  not  want  him  to  put  everything  Y:e  say  in 
a  class  with  fair^'  stories.    ^  child  has  much  more  respect 
for  a  "what"  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  ''v/hy".     ihe  "why" 
takes  it  out  of  the  category  of  fairyland  and  gives  the  idea 
a  dynamic  force  which  it  could  never  have  had  before,  'xhe 
"v;hy"  also  tends  to  strengthen  a  configuration. 

i.liss  oalkins  distinguishes  between  faith  and  belief  by 
saying,  "Taith  is  always  an  active  personal  attitude  toward 
anoth-r  self;  belief  is  always  an  active  personal  attitude 
toward  things,  events  or  truths. .. 'j. he  duty  to  nave  faith  is 
always  therefore,  the  obligation  to  identify  oneself  with  the 
persons  or  causes  which  seem  the  highest,  and  the  exhortation 
to  f^ith  is  alv;ays,  on  the  lips  of  the  great  teachers,  an 
incentive  to  loyalty,     ihus  the  I.ew  xestsment  comniands  to 
believe  emphasize,  8lv;ay&,  the  need  or  the  duty  of  an  affirm- 
ing, consenting,  personsl  attitude  toward  a  divine  self."' 

' Calkins,  Ksry,  ij'irst  Hook  in  Psychology,  p.  249 
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'j.his  leads  to  the  question,  Vv'hat  kind  of  an  attitude 
toward  God  do  we  wish  children  to  hai'e?    Certainly  few 
people  would  want  their  children  to  have  a  conception  simi- 
lar to  that  given  in  the  story  of  Abrahsm  sacrificing 
Isaac.    They  would  not  want  their  children  to  think  of  God 
as  one  who  cornmsnds  us  to  do  wrong  in  order  t:iat  he  may  test 
our  faith.     In  addition  God  deceived  Abraham,  because  he 
commanded  .--braham  to  do  something  which  he  did  not  intend 
for  aim  to  do.     If  we  teach  conceptions  of  God  which  are 
lower  than  the  moral  standards  of  human  beings,  how  can  we 
expect  children  to  love  such  a  God?' 

Dr.  Eetts  says  on  this  subject.  Attitude 

Toward  God 

"the  child  readily  responds  and  ac- 
cepts the  idea  of  an  unseen  God.     ihe  first  concepts  should 
however  be  related  to  tn.e  child's  experience,  but  they  should 
expand  as  the  child  grows  and  develops.     A  child  of  from  two 
to  three  years  of  age  can  best  think  of  God  as  the  giver, 
protector,  friendly  helper,    A  child  from  four  to  five  thinks 
of  llim  as  a  father,  maker,  source  of  goodness  snd  love,  inur- 
ing the  period  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age  s  child  can 
best  conceive  of  God  as  c  crestor,  guide,   one  'Aho  approves 
and  condemns.     jTom  eight  to  nine  God  is  a  comrade,  friend, 
and  judge.     .Vhen  a  child  is  ten  or  eleven  he  should  be  able 
to  think  of  God  as  eterioal,  ell-knowing  end  omni-present . " 

'Munkres,  Alberta,  Lecture  lOtes 

^Betts , G. , How  the  Lhild  Learns  to  ijaow  and  Love  God,  Int'l 

Journal  of  Religious  oi^ducation,  March,  19Eb,  pp.  9 
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It  will  Toe  noted  ths.t  this  does  not  necessitate  the 
"breaking  down  of  old  configurations,  but  rather  the  en- 
largement of  existing  configurations,     x-r.  Betts  does  not 
insist  that  his  chart  be  followed  exactly,  but  he  does 
stress  the  necessity  of  constantly  enlarging  a  child's 
conception  of  God. 

Pew  children  know  that  religion  can  be  dynamic,  an 
adventure,  and  is  not  a  passive  sort  of  a  thing  ^^vhich  must 
be  endured.      j'osdick  once  said,  ..eligion  is  Dynamic 

"feith  is  vision  plus  valor."     Such  an  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion would  arouse  enthusiasm,  loyalty,  love  of  adventure 
and  curiosity.     In  tais  correction  it  would  be  well  to 
teach  children  that  there  is  often  more  valor  shown  in  liv- 
ing for  a  cause  than  dying  for  it.     I  can  remember  spending 
many  hours  day  dreaming,  in  my  childhood  over  the  lines: 

"Hovif  sweSt  would  be  their  children's  fate. 
If  we  like  taem  should  die  for  'ihee . " 
In  my  dreams  I  was  alternately  thrust  into  s  den  of  lions 
and  burned  et  the  stake.     .Vhen  the  thought  came  to  me  that 
it  isn't  customary  to  do  either  of  these  things  now  to 
people  in  the  United  otrtes,  life  became  dull.     Often  I 
used  to  think  how  uninteresting  religion  is  because  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  make  real  sacrifices,  nor  is  there  any 
way  in  v.'hich  v/e  can  show  real  devotion  for  a  csuie.  L'O 
one  ever  suggested  to  me  thrt  religion  can  be  an  adventure 
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in  living--"vision  plus  valor". 

At  trie  present  time  tiiere  is  mucn  emphasis  being 
laid  on  the  commanciment ,   "xhou  shalt  love  thy  neit.hljor 
as  thyself."     It  will  probably  be  s  long  time  before  any- 
one act-aaliy  lives  up  to  this  commandment.     It  too  can 
be  held  up  to  children  as  an  adventure  in  living.  Such 
an  attitude  would  lead  to  the  practicing  of  the  :;olden 
iiule  in  business,  the  breaking  down  of  race  prejudices, 
and  the  establishment  of  v/orld  Brotherhood. 

ihere  are  many  other  attitudes  that  we  would  like 
children  to  develop.     .,e  went  them  to  be  generous,  con- 
siderate, truthful,  unselfish,  reliable,  cooperative, 
fair  in  play,  etc.     ihese  attitudes  are  only  an  expansion 
of  the  right  attitude  toward  ^od  and  our  neighbors.  If 
a  child  has  the  right  attitude  toward  .rOd  and  his  neigh- 
bors these  other  attitudes  will  easily  follow. 

Ivo  single  factor  in  mental  attitudes  has    much  moan- 
ing until  it  is  related  to  the  configuration  as  a  whole. 
It  is  further  impossible  to  isolate  a  t:ingle  mental  atti- 
tude from  experience.     we  are  constantly  destroying,  creat- 
ing and  integrating  mental  attitudes  into  a  l?rger  configura- 
tion, whlcu  might  be  called  the  "summuin  bonum''  of  life.  An 
acceptance  of  gestalt  psychology  implies  also  the  acceptance 
of  this  one  outstanding  configuration  toward  wiich  each  per- 
son is  striving. 

"In  showing,  us  that  uestalt  is  not  a  simple  function 
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of  stimulus,  iloffka  tells  us  that  the  process  is  one  de- 
pending not  on  stimulus  alone,  "but  also  on  the  'attitude' 
of  the  orgsnism  which  has  in  readiness  certain  modes  of 
response,  these  physiological  processes  -Ahich  underlie 
the  structural  phenomena  having  themselves  tnc  character 
of  structures.     Cestalt,  he  lells  ue,  is  a  relating'  of 
the  "movement-structure"  of  thcj  organism  to  the  stimulus."' 

'£0  be  effective  a  chile  must  choose  his  own  atti- 
tudes,    iiiev  cannot  "be  forced  Attitudes  Cannot 

Be  forced  on  a 
on  him.     It  is     the  law  of  Person 

nature  that  everyone  must  have  mental  attitudes.  V/hether 
they  are  desirable  or  undesirable  depends  on  the  factors 
I  have  discussed  in  this  chapter  plus  many  more  factors  I 
have  not  mentioned.     It  is  the  task  of  parents  and  teachers 
to  do  their  share  in    making  attitudes  as  desirable  as 
possible.     Llentsl  attitudes  determine  personality.  In 
fact  personality  is  the  sui:,  totwl  of  all  our  rnental  atti- 
tudes.    What  v/e  are  depends  on  our  mental  attitudes.  -7/hat 
our  mental  attitudes  are  depends  on  physical  and  mental 
forces  plus  our  o-'nh  will  pov/er. 


'^ollett,  M.  P.,  Creative  IDxperienc^,  pp.  93-4 
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PART  III 


CRITICISM 


CEAPTEH  VI 
j'llJAL  APPRAISAL  OF  lEjl  GiiiS'iALT  THEORY 


For  the  most  part  Gestalt  psychology  is  destructive. 
Insteed  of  enlarging  or  supplementing  other  current 
theories  of  psychology  it  discards  thea  and  then  builc's 
a  nev;  system.     It  has  refused  to  c-ccept  most  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  other  systems  of  psychology  are 
based.     It  has  tossed  aside  associationalism,  analysis, 
S--R  "bonds,  chance  learning,  atomism  and  behaviorism. 

Analysis,  as  an  iniportant  psychological  method,  has 
been  largely  rejected  due  to  the  nature  Analysis 
of  configurations.    Liss  Calkins  says, 

"by  conf i^,uration  or  structure  is  meant  a  unity  which  is 
an  undivided,  articulated  whole,  which  ccn  neit.ior  be 
made  up  by  adding  together  separable,  independent  elements 
nor  reduced  to  such  elementary  constituents."  Koffka 
believes  that  the  ;-7hole  is  ^ireater  than  the  turn  of  its 
parts,  and  thst  the  response  made  b;y  the  organism  as  a 
whole  is  very  different  from  the  sum  of  the  responses  mnde 
by  it$  various  parts.     This  means  that  \'ve  cannot  accurately 

'Calkins,  iiary.  Critical  Corainents  on  the  Gestal t-Theorie , 

Psychological  Review,  March,  1926,  p.  136 
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study  a  whole  situation  "by  "breakirig  it  up  into  its 
various  parts  end  studying  eacii  of  tiiem  separately. 

xhe  fact  that  a  "baloy  reacts  to  a  complex  situation 
like  a  friendly  face,  even  before  he  reacts  to  a  simple 
color  stimulus  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
configurations  are  not  necetsarily  the  simplest  ones. 
If  8  taby  reacts  to  a  complex  situation  as  a  ^^jhole,   it  is 
obviously  artificial  for  adults  to  attempt  to  analyze 
the  same  situation  in  order  to  understand  the  taby's  be- 
havior.    ,t/hiteht,ad  says,   "aviareness  of  nature  begins  in 
awareness  of  a  wnole  whici  is  present ...  this  aviareness 
of  the  whole  is  directly  sensed  and"  is  not  a  detailed 
discrimination  of  its  parts."' 

Koffka  cannot  be  accused  of  entirely  disregarding 
analysis.     xne  fact  that  he  insists  the  descriptive  ex- 
periences must  bo  considered  as  well  as  functional  con- 
cepts indicates  thst  he  considers  analysis  iuiportant. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  accurately  describe  an  "inner" 
experience  without  analysis.     Koifka  does  sa^ ,   "if  any 
analysis  is  to  be  rnace  it  must  be  in  terms  of  conditions 
which  affect  the  total  situation  without  destroying  it." 
Kg  contends  further  tnat  there  can  be  no  iLOlated  sensa- 
tions in  experience,  and  to  attempt  to  isolate  one  ex- 
perience results  in  meaningless  ch^os.     I  a^-.ree  v;ith 

'Humphrey,   ^eorge,  '^he  Iheory  of  .Einstein  and  the  .;eLtalt 
^  PsycholOt<y,  Am.   J.   of  Psychology,  July,  19£4,  p.  55 

nelson,  iaarry ,  ihe  Psychology  of  Jestslt,  Am.  J.  of  Psychology, 

July,  19£6,  p.  360 
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lioffiia  here,  as  I  do  not  aee  how  a  fractioL  of  an  ex- 
perience could  hsve  any  i^eaning  unless  it  was  related  to 
the  rest  of  the  experience.     Those  vvho  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze everything  try  to  detateh  the  situation  from  the 
person  who  experienced  it,  which  results  in  an  impersonal 
mass  of  unrelated  experiences.     I  think  i-Ioffka  is  right 
in  insisting  that  any  method  'iihioh  tends  to  disintegrate 
and  depersonalize  an  experience  is  artificial,  and  there- 
fore unscientific.     He  does,  howe\'er,  advocate  analysis 
insofar  as  it  does  not  c.^rry  the  psychologist  away  from 
the  original  aitustion.     "If  single  acts  are  cor;Sidered 
in  isolation  they  appear  to  possess  no  meaning  so  far  as 
the  problem  to  te  solved  is  concerned;  but  if  they  are 
taken  in  connection  with  the  totsl  process  they  are  re- 
lated parts  of  a  specific  v.'riole,  and  therefore  sre  intel- 
ligent." ' 

^offka's  objections  to  essociationalism,  6--R  bonds 

Such  theories  of  learning  pre-  Associstionalism 

S — K  Eonds 

elude  the  possibility  of  Chance  Lesrning 

achievement  or  the  learning     of  j?ny thing  entirely  new. 
Psychologists  are  gradually  being  forced  to  admit  that  all 
learning  cannot  be  due  to  mere  chance  and  th-t  it  is  pos- 
sible to  le^rn  something  entirely  new.     When  they  do  admit 

'helson,     Harry,  Ihe  Psychology  of  Cestalt,  American  Journal 

of  Psychology,  July,  19E5,  p.  ,3t)4 
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were  I  not  able  to  maze  a  descriptive  report  of  my  be- 
havior,  I  should  be  unable  to  ;nake  a-ny  record  of  it  at 
all.     It  is  therefore  impossible  to  remove  this  aspect  of 
behavior  from  science,  not  merely  because  of  its  immanent 
significance,  but  5leo  because  of  the  intimate  connection 
which  experience  has  vvith  the  objective  side  of  behavior." 
Had  the  ^^^estalt  psychologists  cone  only  one  tnin^i ,  viz. 
refuse  to  accept  behaviorism  as  the  only  pSj/cnolo^ical 
method,   I  would  consider  tneir  contribution  to  psychology 
important.     The  present  tendency  to  reduce  all  sctivity  to 
observable  behavior  excludes  such  factors  ss  conscious- 
ness, mental  attitudes,  purposes  and  values. 

Zoffkia  argues  that,  "sensational  and  behsvior  units 
portray  an  artificial  laboratory  attitude  towsrd  facts.  Ob- 
jects, values  c-nd  dynamic  processes  are  analyzed  into  rnean- 

1. 

ingless  units."    Liiss  Calkins  ssys,  "a  significant  feature 
of  Gestalt-Psychologie ,  at  least  in  the  form  v^hich  Zoffka 
gives  to  it  is  its  conception  of  vvhat  may  be  called  the  con- 
figuring individual.     For  Cestalt-Psy chologie  is  concerned 
not  only  with  experiences,  tn':it  is,  with  percepts  and  judg- 
ments and  the  rest,  as  articulate  wholes,  but  is  concerned 
also  ;vith  the  'experiencing  individual",  with  the  conscious 

'Ilof  ika ,  Hurt,  The  ^rovvth  of  the  ...ind ,  p.  17 

'"nelson,  n'arry,  ihe  Psychology  of  'Jestalt,  American  Journal  of 

Psychology,  July,  1925,  p.  .345 
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organism  in  reaction  on  its  conxigTired  environment. 
When  v.'e  adopt  tae  integrative  and  functional  'attitude' 
we  begin  with  the  organism  in  its  environment  and  study 
all  its  reactions.     Among  these  we  may  rec^Lon  also 
those  whicn  ere  usually  termed  conscioubness ,   I  mean  the 
fact  taat  the  physical  vaorld  ejiists  ±"or  th:  organism, 
as  its  ov.tj  surr ounc ings . . .  rnd  th  -  other  fact  th^t  the 
organism  also  icnows  itself."     ihis  concept  approaches 
the  centered  complex  ox  Personalism. 

Along  this  same  line  i.iss  Calkins  gives  another 
criticism  of  Xoffka's  theory.     ]6he  says,   "a  radically  dif- 
ferent defect  in  the  Gestalt-Psycnologie  is  its  neglect 
of  the  concept,   central  to  its  own  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
periencing individual,  the  conscious  organism,  vvaich 
both  icnows  itself  ano  is  also  related,  not  only  through 
muscular  contraction  "but  through  consciousnest:. ,  witia  its 
environment,     iven  .loffka,  though  he  so  unequivocally 
asserts  the  existence  of  the  experiencing  individual, 

gives  fii:nself  over  for  tne  most  part  ihe  ^Experiencing 

Individual 

to  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
periences (or  exper iencings )  which  are  really  part-pro- 
cesses of  the  experiencing  individual.     He  curiously  over- 
looks the  fact  th?t  this  conscious  organism  is  itself  an 

Calkins,  ....  ,  Critical  Comments  on  the     estalt- j.heor ie , 
Psychological  r.eview,  I.larch,  19E6,  p.  139 
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articulated  and  inte^,r£ted  whole."    This  is  a  valid 
criticism  of  .loffk^'s  vvork,  but  it  is  orjc  oi  omission 
rather  than  contradi  ctiori .     His  theories  certainly  in- 
dicate that  the  experiencing  iKd ividual  is  essential. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  criticism  of  confi^ura- 
tionists  is  the  fact  thrt  they  attempt  to  explain 
physics,  "biology  and  psychology  all  in  terms  of  config- 
urations.    Helson  says,   "the  proponents  of  the  con- 
figurational  theories,  assert  their  concepts  apply  to 
physical  and  biological  problems  as  well  as  to  purely 
psj/ chological  questions,  v;ith  the  result  that  tliey  aave 
advanced  nev;  physical  and  physiological  hypotheses  to 
support  their  psy chologicsl  views *Vhile  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  reduce  these  sciences  to  one  principle 
it  seems  to  me  they  are  so  ver^  different  in  tiieir  as- 
pects it  would  be  i.iipossible  to  explain  them  ell  in  terms 
of  cor.figur  tions,  v.ithov.t  coin^  injustice  to  the  concept 
of  coLi iguretion.     ouch  a  problem  is  a  philosophical  one 
rather  than  psychological.     If  all  three  sciences  could  be 
reduced  to  one  concept  it  ■/;ould  be  a  long  step  in  the 
philosopher's  worlc. 

ihe  criticism  advanced  by  Kiss  Calkins  thf-t  is  most 
cogent  in  r  consideration  of  mental  attitudes  is,  "con- 
figurations often  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Gestalt- 

'Calkins,  L.p.tj,  Critical  COiiLnents  on  the  ..-estalt-'i heorie ,  p. 
helson,  harry,  ihe  Psychology  of  ijestalt,  p.  343 
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conception,  important  ss  it  is,  yet  is  not  the  only- 
principle  of  psychological  description.     An  experience 
is  incompla tely ,  however  correctly ,d escrited  as  a  oon- 
liguration  or  ^estslt;  end  not  all  experiences  are  efiec- 
tively  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  msnner  or 
degree  ox  their  integration.     liiinotion  and  volition  do 
not  differ  merely  or  mainly  as  cor f igur : ti jns  either  from 
each  other  or  from  perce-tion  and  thought ...  In  the 
'Growth  of  the  luind'  Zofik?  nowhere  trer-ts,  in  other 
thsn  an  incidental  way,  the  teeming  emotional  life  of 
children,  the  rise  and  decadence  and  modification  of 
such  basal  experiences  as  liking  and  aversion,  shame  and 
self-cisplsy ;   and  he  virtually  ignores  also  t:ie  child's 
volitional  experiences,  nis  constantl.,    ciianging  pro- 
jects  and  ambitions."    On  this  same  subject  Helson  says, 
"the  problem  of  attitude  still  remains  ^.  difficult  one 
for  conf igurationists  in  view  of  the  fact  tr.rt  their  own 
results  show  that  analytic  attitudes  may  be  as  natural 
to  some  8s  the  syntrietic  attitude  to  others."  ^ 

It  seemc  to  me  thst  gestalt  psychologists  do  have  a 
place  for  mental  attitudes.     ihe  mental  attitude  of  a 
person  might  be  considered  as  the  lergest  configuration, 
Cerl?inly  mental  attitudes  are  Llentel  Attitodes 

greater  taan  the  sum  of  experiences,  xhey  are  total  pro- 
cesses, having  as  their  bases  the  VFirious  factors  dis- 

'Calkins,  L.  Critical  Lomi:ients  on  the  .iestalt-iae ji  ie ,  p. 
*Helson,  uarry ,  .he  Psychology  of  'Jest^lt,  p.  547 
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cussea  in  the  previous  chpater.     The  different  factors, 
however,  can  be  coiiSidered  onl^   in  their  rel£. tion  to  the 
total  configuration  or  attitude. 

If  mental  attitudes  are  considered  as  co:  figura- 
tions   there  is  a  place  for  de-  Growth  of 

Mental TItiTudes 

velopment.     If  it  were  impos- 
sible to  enlBTge  mental  attitudes  it  would  be  useless 
to  stud;y  them.     Zoffica  says,   "the  pri:;dtive,  disjointed, 
phenomenal  patterns  of  infancy  must  be  replaced  by  an 
integrated,  membered  snd  effectively  composed  outlook 
upon  the  world."     To  enlarge  a  mental  attitude  need  not 
then  mean  the  destruction  of  existing  configurations, 
but  rather  inte^rstion  of  configurations.     As  our  out- 
looii  enlarges  we  are  gradually  able  to  see  situstions 
more  £S  a  whole. 

If  new  lesrnin;^  is  possible,  it  would  follow  that 
we  mey  also  acnieve  new  mental  attitudes.     ouch  c  theory 
gives  a  new  impetus  to  edu-  l^ew  Lien tal  .-^^ttitudes 

cation,  and  especi&lly  iieligious  ilducation.     Instead  of 
spending  most  of  the  time  trying  to  enlarge  existing  con- 
figurations which  are  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time 
destroy  undesirable  configurations,  it  is  possible  to 
build  up  entirely  new  mental  attitudes.     This  is  especial 
ly  important  in  dealing  with  younger  children,  as  it 
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implies  that  abbolutely  new  corif iguret ions  can  be 
achieved . 

'         Iloffka's  theor;y  that  first  configurations  are  not 

necessarily  the  simplest  ones  i^he  first 

Lental  Attitudes 

is  also  important.     If  this  is 

true,  we  may  aasurae  thst  a  child  is  capp.ble  of  coing 
some  abstrsct  thinking.     Children  often  resent  the  fact 
that  adults  do  not  give  them  credit  for  being  able  to 
reason  out  herd  problems.     If  primitive  configure tions 
are  sometimes  complex,  primitive  mental  attitudes  may 
slso  be  complex.     lo  be  complex  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  t::e;,'  are  identical  with  adult  mental  atti- 
tudes.    If  the  child  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own  his  men 
tal  attitudes  are  probably  very  different  from  those  of 
adults.     If  a  child  is  able  to  comprehend  a  desirable, 
complex  configuration,   it  is  obviously  sn  in;;'Ustice  to 
the  child  to  feed  him  on  less  desirable,   simple  configur 
tions.     sVe  cannot  force  -n  attitude  on  a  child,  but  we 
can  give  him  desirable  concepts  from  whica  to  build  his 
own  mental  attitudes. 

Configurations  take  account  of  purposes  and  values. 
During  the  period  of  dela^/ec  Purposes  End  '/alues 

response  between  the  confronting  of  a  situation  end  the 
individual's  response  to  it,  a  person  weighs  the  various 
possible  values  that  may  result.     he  analyzes  and  syn- 
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thesizes  tae  various  corjfigurs tions  presented  to  uis 
mind  and  finall;^'  chooses  the  one  that  in  his  opinion  has 
t:ie  n.osz  value.     His  choice  will  undone tedly  te  lar^.ely 
dominated  by    his  highest  mentsl  f-^ttituce  or  t  le  'suimnum 
■bonum"  of  his  life. 

The  Gestalt  psychology  has  often  "been  ciiticized  be- 
cause it  is  too  simple.     ::r.  A's  simplicity  of 

Gestclt  ?sy- 

opinion  is  quite  as  valid  es  that  chol Jg.y 

of  i.ir.  B's,  .«?1  though  there  is  a  vast  different  bet^^een 
them  in  educstionsl  opportunities  and  ]£novvledge  of  psy- 
chology.    I  do  not  think  this  criticism  is  valid,  as  I 
have  shown  that  configurations  are  largely  dependent  up- 
on knov.'ledge,     xwo  people  with  unequal  knowledge  cannot 
have  the  same  mental  attitudes  about  everything. 

,'7hen  once  an  individual  has  determined  whst  he  wsr.ts 
to  tio,  how  he  wants  to  c.o  it,  «nd  is  convinced  th?t  the 
resulting  value  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  energy 
expended,  "all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men" 
can  never  stop  him  from  realizing  his  purpose. 


C0HCLU3I0i\ 


In  this  paper  I  nave  defined  the  problem  of  psy- 
chology as,   "the  scientific  stud;^   of  the  "behavior  of  liv- 
ing creatures  in  contact  with  the  outer  world."  An 
adequate  psychological  study  includes  s  consideration  of 
functional  concepts  and  descriptive  experiences.  The 
"behaviorist  is  interested  only  in  the  first,  while  the 
gestalt  psychologist  takes  "both  into  consideration. 

!ihe  trend  of  evolution  has  evidently  been  upward 
towsrd  the  mind,  and  behind  the  whole  process  there  has 
been  a  purpose.     Progress  has  probably  not  been  due 
exclusively  to  either  eugenics  or  environment,  but  rather 
a  convergence  of  the  two.  . 

llany  psychologists  ?ittempt  to  explain  sll  behavior 
in  terras  of  3--H  bonds.     Learning  consists  in  the  strength- 
ening of  existing  bonds  and  the  formation  of  new  ones, 
liothing  entirely  new  can  ever  be  learned.     In  contrast 
to  this  theory  iloffica  ofj'ers  the  explanation  thst  all  be- 
havior is  due  to  the  formation  of  configurations.  Con- 
figurations may  be  either  "closed"  or  "unclosed".     '//hen  a 
response  is  "closed"  sll  activity  ceases.     As  long  as  a 
response  is  "unclosed"  activity  continues  in  a  definite 
direction.     It  might  well  be  compared  to  gn  "unclosed" 
triangle  in  which  the  lines  indicste  with  a  relstively 
high  degree  of  certainty  the  direction  in  which  the  closure 
is  to  be  effected.    A  stimulus  breaks  in  on  a  state  of  rest 
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upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  trie  whole  organism.  This 
state  of  disequilitrium  continues  until  closure  is  ef- 
fected . 

In  the  learning  process  the  "nev;  brein"  is  oi  in- 
creasing importance,     as  the  individual  "becomes  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  "new  brain"  he  ceases  more  and  more  to 
depend  upon  the  "old  brain". 

ihe  older  physiological  explanation  for  reflexive 
and  instinctive  movements  has  been  found  inadequate.  The 
reflex  arc  :ies  been  considered  as  an  innate  bond  oetvveen 
two  or  more  neurones.     Instincts  have  been  defined  as 
chained  reflexes.     Such  an  explanation  cannot  be  accepted 
because  an  individual  seldom  repeats  the  same  activity  in 
identically  the  same  way  a  second  time.     He  makes  the 
same  genersl  movements,  but  they  are  not  identical.  In 
addition  instinctive  behavior  is  purposive  and  is  there- 
fore directed  tov.'ard  z  goal.     If  it  were  purely  a  mechani- 
cal process  the  activity  could  not  from  tae  very  first  be 
directed  toward  a  goal. 

A  mechanistic  explanation  for  learning  is  aloo  in- 
adequate,    ihe  behaviorists  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  consciousness,     oince  one  of  th..  basic  pre- 
suppositions of  configurations  is  the  existence  of  des- 
criptive concepts  it  is  necessary  to  discard  behaviorism 
as  a  final  explanation  of  all  behavior.     In  its  place 
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Zoffka  puts  corifiguratiorjs .      He  defines  configurations 
as,   "froia  en  unlimited  and  ill-ciefined  loaeicp round  there 
has  arisen  a  limited  and  somewhrt  definite  phenomenon, 
a  quality."    He  further  defines  configure tions  ss,  "a 
co-existence  of  phenomena  in  v;hich  each  mem"ber  possesses 
its  peculiarity  only  ty  virtue  of,  and  in  connection  with 
all  the  others."     Such  a  definitior.  assurr.es  thst  ex- 
periences from  the  very  first  are  coherent,  rather  than 
a  chaotic  masii  of  undif f erenti'-^ted  sensations. 

There  arc;  four  ways  in  which  the  mind     rows.  The 
earliest  type  of  learning  is  .notor  and  consists  of  grasp- 
ing, walking,  writing,  etc.     The  second  type  is  sensory 
learning  and  includes  vision,  audition,   etc.     7ew,  if  ary 
activities  are  purely  motor  or  sensory,  but    re  rather  a 
combination  of  the  two.     This  le?.ds  to  the  third  type  of 
development,  viz.   sensori-motor .     I  have  illustrated  this 
type  of  learning  by  tho  maxim,   "a  burnt  child  shuns  the 
fire",  and  also  by  a  discussion  on  imitation,     ihe  highest 
type  of  learning  is  ideational,   characterized  by  delsyed 
responses.     It  is  in  this  fourth  type  that  humsn  beings 
excel  animals.     Through  ideational  learning  we  ere  able  to 
combine  configurations  into  a  coherent  mental  ^ttilu^je. 

'ihorndiiie  explains  memory  and  habit  in  terms  of  i5--H 
bonds.     Since  ^loffka  has  discarded  Thorndike's  theory  of 
learning  he  would  nave  to  discard  also  his  tiieory  for  the 


conservation  oT  v.".lues  achiex^ed  by  le-rning. 

j.here  are  four  ei'iteria  for  judging  the  presence  or 
absence  of  intelligent  "behavior.     ..^n  intelli..ent  sniinal 
uses  insight  in  lesrning;   there  ?re  few  stupid  errors; 
Ainowledge  can  be  transferred  from  one  situs.tion  to  another 
similar  one;  and  finally  learning  does  not  consist  en- 
tirely  in  tho  mature tion  of  existing  bonds,  but  also  on 
the  acriievement  of  something  entirely  new. 

Zo'hler  experimented  quite  extensively  with  chimpan- 
zees.    L.e  found  that  they  \?ere  able  to  fulfil  the  criteria 
for  intei:^igent  behavior.     L.e  conduced  that  t.ieii  learn- 
ing- was  due  to  the  formation  of  configurations,   since  it 
could  not  be  explained  in  terms  of  existing  3--R  bonds. 

Lesrning  is  dependent  upon  habit,  isiemory  anc  achieve- 
ment,    i^het  a  caild  remembers  is  Icr^icly  determined  by 
his  span  of  attention  and  interest,     lloffka's  lawc;  of 
learning  can  be  explained  briefly  ss  followj::       "If  the 
phenomena  A,  B,   and  C. ..   have  beez.  present  once  or  oftener 
as  members  of  a  configuration,  and  if  one  of  these  reap- 
pears   hile  still  possessed  of  its   'meaibersaip-chE-rsctor '  , 
it  will  have  a  tendency  to  supplement  itself  more  or  less 
definitely  end  completely  witn  the  remainder  of  the  total 
conf  i.%ura t  ion .  "     ",-Vhen  r,  new  conf  i«.ur'^ti on  arises  under 
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fixed  otjective  conditions,  this  behevior  of  the  organ- 
isLa  is  somehow  preserved.     Upon  repeating  the  objective 
conciitionB,   tiie  confi^^urs tion  v^rill  accordingly  sirise  much 
easier  and  much  swifter  then  it  cid  the  first  time.  It 
will  also  return  when  the  extern&l  conditions  change  and 
are  no  longer  so  fs.voralole  as  they  \7ere  st  fir^t,  even 
though  trie  conditions  sre  so  incomplete  th.-t  the,y  would 
of  themselves  give  rise  only  to  a  part  of  the  whole  con- 
figuration . " 

A  child  lives  in  a  world  of  ais  own.     '-.is  world  is 
characterized  "by  play.     Anything  which  loois  like  worji  to 
him  is  scorned.        second  characteristic  of  his  world  is 
the  fact  that  he  interprets  all  objects  as  being  full  of 
life.     His  problem  is  not  to  breathe  life. into  animate  ob- 
jects, but  rather  to  knock:  the  breath  out  of  inanimate  ones 

Children  are  neither  good  nor  bad  at  birth.  ihev  are 
potentially  both,  snd  the  chare cteristic  that  predorajLnates 
is  determined  by  experience  snd  training. 

'ihere  are  a  number  of  factors  involved  in  the  forma- 
tion of  mental  attitudes.   'lO  fully  understand  ment^jl  atti- 
tudes it  is  necesssry  to  toke  into  consideration  cosmic 
forces,   instinctive  tendencies,  emotions,   the  predominance 
of  egotistic  tendencies,  psychophysical  conditions,  habits, 
mob  psychology  and  knowledge,     'ihe  last  f??ctjr  is  undoubted 
ly  the  most  powerful,  at  lenst  in  the  changing  of  mental 
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attitudes.     Sirjce  our  icrjowledge  is  incomiilete  and  often 
incorrect  it  is  more  iniportant  to  teach  a  child  aO'N  to 
think  tharj  whet  to  think.     First  impressions  ere  stamped 
indelibly  on  a  child's  mind.     If  they  are  false  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  change  them  without  injuring  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  child.     In  teaching  a  child  to 
think  for  himself  it  is  necessary  to  stress  the  "wiiy" 
rather  tnan  the  "waat". 

If  a  child  is  to  have  a  v;holesome  mental  attitude 
toward  the  world,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  liave  the 
right  mental  attitude  to-u^ard  Jod  and  other  people.  His 
conception  of  God  should  be  one  which  is  continually  en- 
larging.    If  a  child  has  the  right  attitude  toward  God 
and  his  fellow  men  all  other  desirable  attitudes  will  be 
taken  care  of,  for  tiiey  are  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
two  essential  oiental  attitudes.     ...ental  attitudes  are  in 
the  final  analysis  a  synthesis  of  configurations. 

Gestalt  psychology  is  for  the  most  part  destructive. 
It  discards  a  great  deal  of  tne  anal;/ sis  used  by  other 
psychologists.     In  addition,  associat ionali sm ,  a--R  bonds, 
chance  learning  and  benaviorism  nave  been  found  inadequate 
explanations  for  human  activity.     It  oeems  to  me,  aowever, 
that  there  are  a  few  types  of  activity,   such  as  reflexive 
action,  which  can  still  be  explained  best  in  terms  of  in- 
nate b--R  bonds. 
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Hoffka  gives  a  very  limited  place  to  the  experienc- 
ing individual,     'ihe  fact  that  he  insists  on  the  im- 
portance of  descriptive  concepts  indicates  tnst  this  de- 
fect in  hib  theory  is  one  of  omission  rather  than  contra- 
diction. 

The  gestalt  psychologists  are  often  criticized  be- 
cause the^   attempt  to  explain  biology,  psycaology  and 
physics  all  in  terms  of  configurations,     'ihus  far  they 
have  not  found  sufficient  evidence  that  all  triree 
sciences  can  be  explained  in  one  terra,  without  doing  in- 
justice to  the  concept  of  configuration.     It  may  be  th^^t 
eventually  all  three  sciences  can  be  combined,  but  that 
is  a  problem  oi  philosophy  rather  than  psychology. 

'lae  gestalt  psychology  gives. a  new  meaning  to  mental 
attitudes.     According  to  their  theory  there  is  a  place 
for  the  growth  ^nd  achievenient  of  new  mental  sttitudes. 
'j-.ieir  tneory  ib  even  more  important  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  view,  as  mental  attitudes  explained  in  terms  of 
ponf igurations ,  tak:e  account  of  purposes  snd  values.  When 
a  child  is  convinced  that  a  certain  activity  is  valuable, 
and  he  has  establisaed  the  right  mental  attitude  toward  it, 
we  may  be  very  certain  that  he  will  realize  his  purpose. 
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